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Next week we shall have pleasure in publishing a most 
important article by Dr. J. Holland Rose on ‘*The 
Fall of Napoleon”. 

It is just a hundred years ago since the first abdication, of 
Napoleon, and Dr. Holland Rose will in his article 
point the moral of that great event. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Now that Parliament has risen is the moment to 
forget the intrusion into the last weeks of this session 
of a scandalous and lamentable discussion. Let the 
Army henceforth be kept quite apart from politics at 
Westminster. Whatever party advantage there may 
be in following the Government into the tortuous ways 
of their frustrated plan of military operations in Ulster 
must be abandoned. The risk to the forces of the 
Crown is too terrible. Every patriotic Unionist must 
first desire that the Army shall in all political discus- 
sions—so long as these discussions remain political 
and so long as the laws hold—remain disinterested, 
calm, aloof. Nothing must impair the efficiency of 
the Army or the trust which the country always has 
had in the Army. 


The Second Reading debate on the Home Rule Bill 
which ended this week deserves to go down to fame 
as the debate of the ‘‘ Absent-minded Beggars ’’. The 
Prime Minister was electioneering, the Foreign Secre- 
tary was angling, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was in bed; and for the rest they seemed for the most 
part to be dining or not yet back from week-ending. 
Lesser Ministerial lights moved about, but they 
belonged to that section of a Government, its tail, 
which is by nature incompetent and by instruction 
silent. The whole thing was a joke. But it was also 
a disgraceful scandal. 


Let us recall the rage and fury which used to sweep 
through the Liberal benches not so many years ago 
when Mr. Balfour was not at his post during a party 
debate. The Front Opposition Bench was horrified, 


the Press was horrified, the whole country rang with 
it; and there were not wanting those who declared 


that, to cap it all, Mr. Balfour was reading French 
novels in his private room. Yet here is the close of a 
debate ten times as important as any which Mr. Bal- 
four was absent from. Here is a debate on the final 
reading of a Bill which both sides admit now may 
lead.up to a civil war and bloodshed—and the Front 
Government Bench is left in charge of a Secretary of 
State for Ireland who notoriously has about as much 
strength and sap left in him as Tithonus longing for 
his release; to a Minister for Home Affairs whose 
energies are devoted to the working of the wretched 
little Cat and Mouse Bill; and to a Law Officer whose 
chief claim to voice the Cabinet seems to rest on the 
fact that he lately declared with the utmost gravity 
that there never has been a Government plot to put the 
Protestant population of Ulster to the sword. We 
repeat, the idle and insolent withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment leaders from the Front Bench in this debate is a 
disgraceful scandal. 


There is little to be said of a debate carried on in 
such conditions as these. It is the very shadow of a 
sham, when not a single effective member of the real, 
the inner Cabinet—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Sir Edward Grey, is 
present. Hence Sir Edward Carson’s temperate and 
peaceful speech and Mr. Bonar Law’s two quite sincere 
offers to the Government were entirely wasted. The 
Radical majority in the Division was 80--roughly, the 
Nationalist vote. 


Here and there in the debate was a redeeming 
feature. Mr. Healy, following the Attorney-General, 
was the Mr. Healy of twenty years ago. He flashed 
into the debate with all the old power of cut and sting. 
His wit was as instant and as piercing as of yore, and 
his retorts vengeful and extraordinarily apt and quick. 
When Mr. Devlin interrupted at the close of the 
speech Mr. Healy without a moment’s hesitation 
turned on him and reminded him that the Devlins had 
in old times always been the horse-boys of the 
O’Neills. 


His picture of the absent Foreign Secretary was 
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very clever: ‘‘a master of lucidity—even the 
Balkanese understood him—whose language was 
simple, though he gave the impression that he had 
not quite got rid of all he had up his sleeve’. Then 
he turned on Mr. T. P. O’Connor. He showed that, 
whilst Mr. Redmond had been making touching 
appeals to Sir Edward Carson, Mr: T. P. O’Connor— 
Mr. Redmond’s henchman—had been attributing the 
Ulster movement to Sir Edward Carson’s bad diges- 
tion, physique, sensitive nerves, and melancholy tem- 
perament—‘‘ doing all this at a penny a line’’ in a 
Sabbath organ of the Government party. 
appears the last of the orators, and employs the 
weapons of wit, ruth, satire, and passion with equal 
success. His sword is extremely bright—though one 
cannot avoid the impression that it is the sword of 
Appolyon. 


The meeting in Hyde Park on Saturday was a 
success, and a timely success. We again insist that 
there is no inconsistency in stating clearly and em- 
phatically the rights of this dispute as Unionists know 
them at a time when we are seeking a way out towards 
peace with honour. A patriotic wish to see this 
problem settled without disaster implies no weakening 
regard for the Union, whereas it does, positively, 
imply unbending determination that Ulster shall 
no fore ly driven out. Still less does this desire 
‘tlement imply any less hearty detestation of 
th ed plan to terrify Ulster with military and 
naval force. Last Saturday Lord Robert Cecil in this 
Review pleaded for moderation. This did not prevent 
him, quite rightly, from denouncing in Hyde Park the 
coercion of Ulster. 
were hard, fighting 


The speeches 


Mr. Healy | 


| playing the party game. 


tacit approval of the attempt of certain Radicals to 
make out that the Army has actively intervened in a 
purely political question. Mr. Asquith, indeed, went 
on to saddle the Tories with a ‘* new dogma’’, which, 
he said, would be invoked ‘‘ whenever the spirit of 
lawlessness claims to stop the ordered machinery of 
the law’’. Mr. Asquith’s platitudes were not mis- 
chievous in themselves; but they were mischievous in 
the sense that their statement covertly implied they had 
been forgotten or repudiated by his political opponents. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech as to the Army does not leave a 
pleasant impression. It was a party speech delivered 
at a moment when the speech of a statesman was 
expected. 


Mr. Asquith’s references to the Home Rule Bill were 
perfunctory in the extreme. He welcomed the con- 
ciliatory tone of the debate last week; he earnestiy 
desired a settlement; he closed no door; he would 
accept peace with honour. But he gave no hint as to 
the articles of peace he desired except to insist that the 
Home Rule Bill must be put on the Statute-book. 


Typical of the whole tone of this disappointing 
speech was Mr. Asquith’s reference to plural voting : 
““Another matter of very great importance if our 
representative machine is no longer to be lopsided and 
misleading is the abolition of the plural vote’’. To 
put it plainly, this is party cant, very disagreeable and 
disingenuous. When it is shortly followed by honied 
references to Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘“‘ attractive and 
persuasive eloquence ’’, we begin rather clearly to 
realise that the Prime Minister is quite consciously 
There should be no quarter 


_ for Mr. Asquith while he continues thus. 


speeches—a | 


statement of Ulster’s might and right to be heard and | 


justly treated. All the speakers—Sir Edward Carson, 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Milner, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Walter Long—put the position bluntly as an 
attempt to drive Ulster by force from the protection 
of a flag to which Ulster has been, and wishes to 
remain, devoted and loyal. This folly and injustice 
is to be committed to please a political party which 
has reviled the Union and continually claimed impunity 
for outrage and terrorism. These are the facts as 
Ulster sees them to-day; and these facts were very 


| gress 
| coalition majority—be divided 


Why should the forces of progress—‘‘ forces of pro- 
*’ is now the fashionable cant phrase for the 
against themselves? 


_ The Government is extremely anxious to come to an 
| agreement with the Labour men about split votes and 


opportunely emphasised by the whole Unionist party on | 


Saturday. 


‘“The Army will hear nothing of politics from me, 


and in return I expect to hear nothing of politics from | 


the Army.’’ Thus Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, closed 


an unfortunate chapter in the career of his Govern- | 


ment. The declaration is admirably in character. 
Taken apart from the context of events and the temper 


of his party, it is immaculate—the declaration of a 


simple principle admitted by all parties as thoroughly 
as are all the historical platitudes about the military 
and civil power with which Mr. Asquith preceded it. 
The Army’s duty is to defend the country and not to 
prescribe the laws. It should hold itself ready to 
comply with the lawful demands of the civil power; 


and it should not dictate to the civil power what lawful | 
demands shall be enforced and what neglected. These | 


things are admitted and unquestioned. Mr. Asquith’s 
speech in form was entirely correct. It might even be 
described as pious. 


But the piety was superficial. After his epigrammatic 
declaration about the Army, somebody shouted 
‘* Make them toe the line!’’ and there was an imme- 
diate hurricane of party enthusiasm. Mr. Asquith’s 
declaration was taken, in fact, not as a simple and 
accepted proposition, but as a Radical defiance of a 
supposititious Tory plot to incite and use the Army. 
Mr. Asquith’s ‘‘I expect to hear nothing of politics 
from the Army ’’ was undoubtedly received by his 
audience as a refusal to be dictated to by the Army. 
Astutely innocent in the letter, it was in the spirit a 


three-cornered contests. Mr. Asquith last Saturday 
rotundly appealed to the Socialists and Syndicalists— 
to every party in the country which, frankly, is after 
the stuff—to recognise their kinship with the Liberal 
Party and make a league with him against everybody 
who has anything to keep. Mr. Barnes answered him 
almost at once in rather a disconcerting fashion. He 
pointed out that the section of the ‘‘ forces of pro- 
gress ’’ led by Mr. Asquith themselves had large quan- 
tities of the stuff. They were a plutocratic section. 
How shall this section, which obviously intends to keep 
what it has got, unite in a really happy league with 
that other section which intends to get what its 
prospective partner is trying to keep? Mr. Barnes’s 
retort is unanswerable; but we imagine a temporary 
alliance is quite possible. The Progressive Keepers 
will no doubt patch up a bargain with the Progressive 


| Getters to fleece the Conservative Keepers; and the 


alliance will last, uneasily, until there are no Con- 
servative Keepers left. Then let the Progressive 
Keepers put their money into Mexican railways and dis- 
appear. 


The forces of progress put their heads together in 
the House on Tuesday to consider a way whereby they 
might demonstrate against one another in the country 
without letting in the Conservatives. Mr. Pease 
smiled on the plan for an alternative vote. This is a 
device whereby Labour people may vote against 
Liberal people without injuring the prospects of 
Liberal people as against Conservative people. It is 
an ingenious extension of the usual Independent 
Labour tactics from the House of Commons to the con- 
stituencies. Labour electors in the country, like 
Labour men in the House, would be able to vote 
against the Government without the risk of turning 
the Government out. We are not criticising the merits 
of the alternative vote. But this debate again shows 


| what a genius this Government has for seeking out 
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and emphasising just those electoral anomalies which | épidémique gagne peu 4 peu le monde entier, il menace 


for the time being make against its own side. To | 
deal with the alternative vote, taken apart from the | 
general principles underlying proportional representa- 
tion, would be gerrymandering pure and simple. 


Mr. Handel Booth loses no chance of exhibiting him- 


self as a politician for the Parish. Why should the | 
nation be asked to care for its Capital? was the gist of | 
_the Tango. ‘‘ Si le tango est mauvais, Parsifal est 
| pire, car il inocule aux danseurs trébuchants d’ennui 


his speech on the Mall Improvement Bill on Tuesday. 
Let Westminster provide. Of what interest is it to 
taxpayers of the West Riding that the approach to the 
King’s house should be made officially handsome? 
Perhaps Mr. Booth best knows his constituents; but 
we hope hé exaggerates their lack of interest in things 
which do not directly concern their pockets and their 
bellies. We hope, indeed, that they deserve a rather 
more magnanimous representative than Mr. Booth. 
Mr. Booth’s speech on Tuesday reached the limits of 
selfish narrowneSs, reflecting all that is least attractive 
to-day in the politics of a seaside district council run by 
local shopkeepers for the benefit of people who keep 
the hotels. 


Not the least offensive passage of Mr. Booth’s 
hortation was an unprovoked attack on the Crown. It 
seems the Crown in Pontefract is ‘‘ selfishness _per- 
sonified ’’. Mr. Booth’s references to the Crown were 
not germane to his argument. They were pulled in 


by the ears. Captain Jessel pertinently remembered that | 
| people too who know Scott’s story. Well was Scott 
| called the wizard! And in no story that he wrote—- 


a king ‘‘ had had his head cut off at Pontefract ’’. 
It was not quite so simple as that; but the allusion was 
accurate enough for the occasion. Captain Jessel is 
right about the Mall improvement. It is a national, 
not a local, affair. 


The traffic in worn-out horses—shipped alive from 
London to be slaughtered in a foreign port after a 
hideous voyage—is likely at last to cease. After the 
way in which Members of Parliament have in debate 
agreed as to its brutality, surely it remains only to pass 
the Bill and check this miserable trade. Perhaps the 
most striking speech of this discussion was the speech 
of Mr. Walter Long, speaking as a foxhunter and 
lover of horses. Surely it was a speech, manly and 
humare, to check the sentimental rubbish so freely 
spread about the country as to the bloodthirstiness and 
cruelty of the ‘‘ hunting squire ’’. 


** Salmon-fishing is the greatest of all the sports. 
. . . The attraction of it is found in the largeness of 
the fish, the size of the rivers, the strength of the 
stream, and the tremendous uncertainty. There is 
exhilaration and excitement and mystery about it, the 
thought of which hurries us towards any opportunity 
of angling on a river which is known to hold salmon in 
any quantity. . . . The months of March and April 
are the best season. . . . The glory of salmon-fishing 
is in the Spring.’? These passages are from ‘‘ Fly- 
Fishing ’’, by Sir Edward Grey; they seem to throw 
some light on his absence from the debate. 


Our last manifesto from Marinetti is addressed: ‘‘ 4 
quelques amies cosmopolites qui donnent des thés- | 
tango et se parsifalisent’’. Every sentence of this | 
futurist letter is alive and amusing : unfortunately only 
« sentence here and there is citable, even in the adopted 
language of our poet. Those who have looked at all 
into the great futurist romance of M. Marinetti will 


| gift more grandly used than in ‘* Rob Roy ”’. 


méme de pourrir toutes les races en les gélatinisant. 
Derniers efforts maniaques d’un romantisme décadent 


| @t paralysé! . . . Tangos, lentes et patientes funer- 


ailles du sexe mort. . . . C’est au nom de la Santé, 
de la Force, de la Volonté et de la Virilité, que nous 
conspuons le Tango.”’ 


But there is in our midst a worse corruption than 


et de mollesse une incurable neurasthenie musicale . . . 
Génuflexion, abrutissement et écrasement de 
l’’Homme! Rampement ridicule de notes vaincues 
et blessées! Purulence polyphonique!’’ Turn from 
the corpse of Wagner to welcome Pratella, who can 
make really modern noises with a really modern or- 
chestra. ‘‘ Wagner ne signifie plus rien. . . . Aimer 
aujourd’hui Wagner et Parsifal, donner aujourd’hui des 
thés-tangos, voyons, ce n'est plus chic!’ 


The Scottish people is an educated people and should 
know the value to a nation of great names in history 
and great traditions like that of Rob Roy. So the 
Glasgow Corporation will disgrace itself in the view of 
patriotic Scotchmen if it desecrates the grave of 
Rob Roy Macgregor, even to get pure water for the 
city. Besides, let it not forget Scott, Stevenson, 
Andrew Lang. Rob Roy is a name to cor ure with 
among not Scottish people only, but among alt English 


” 


itself—-was his grand 


not even in ‘‘ Guy Mannering 
’. One can 


| read it fifty times, and come to the reading of it again 


with fresh zest. 


The truth is Scott in the realm of fiction was the 


_ Shakespeare of our language; and the talk and writing 


understand how necessary an editor becomes in pre- | 
senting his ideas to mere people of to-day. Zola, | 
Rabelais himself, is a man of the parlour compared with 
M. Marinetti. 


to-day about his books being ‘‘ dull’’ and no longer 
in demand are the talk and writing of ignoramuses. 
There are, no doubt, some capital and lively novelists 
to-day, but it would be absurd to pretend that thcir 
books promise to be, like Scott and Shakespeare, of all 
time. Rob Roy—in the mighty story of that name— 
and a score of other characters, Lady Ashton, for 
example, and Bucklaw and Craigengelt, are, obviously, 
as secure of immortality as Falstaff. Very likely it is 
true enough that these characters do not interest a 
world of readers to-day who are wrapt up in modern 
novels. But that proves nothing against their im- 
mortality. For it is also palpably, exceedingly true 
that Shakespeare does not interest that same world 
of readers. 


People should watch carefully the plans for ‘‘ im- 
proving ’’ the Mall. The Bill—mentioned above—to 
‘‘improve’’ the approach was hustled through its 
second reading this week by Mr. Wedgwood Benn. We 
shall have something to say as to this very shortly. 
There are plenty of people who would like to clear 
away the statue of Charles I. and set up in its stead 
some huge mass of stone or marble like the ‘‘ imposing 
edifice ’’, the Victoria Memorial, at the other end of 
the Mall. The more we view that piece of sculpture 
the surer we feel that it is not great work save in the 
sense of size. The Victoria Memorial, the Albert 
Memorial, and the statue of Gladstone in the Strand 
are very large: but not therefore very fine. 


Not that these pieces of sculpture are peculiar. Not 
at all. London, alas, is sprinkled with statues, most 


| of which we could dispense with and yet suffer no loss 


| whatever. There are exceptions, it is true—some noble 


_M. Marinetti denounces the latest crazes of our 
civilisation as savagely as he has denounced fossils | 
and weaklings like Michael Angelo and Raphael and | 
Pheidias. Their date is out. Pluck down the mus- 
eums, burn the galleries, lay Rome and Florence and | 
Athens in dust and ashes—and, finally, abolish les 
poisons ramollisseurs du tango. ‘‘Ce balancement | 


exceptions. There is Mr. Tweed’s Clive in White- 


hall, which grows on one more and more, and here 
and there are others. But the average hero and the 
average fiery charger! The average frock-coated 
British statesman and the average angel of peace with 
its gilt wing! It is as bad as Kensal Green or the 
Old Brompton Cemetery. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE HOME RULE DEBATE. 


HE aartificial calm which marked the debate on 


the Home Rule Bill is no index of the true posi- | , : 
_ farce. The Government gave no effective reply to any 


tion. There is yet no assurance of peace. The 
Government continue to trifle with their responsibili- 
ties. 


beyond endurance. 
Easter recess, but no man can honestly say that a solu- 
tion is nearer. 

Last week we refrained from any comment which 
might impede the chances of settlement. Sir Edward 
Grey's speech suggested various possibilities. 
hoped that the Government would develop proposals 
which were not primd facie impossible for the Opposi- 
tion to accept. We were disappointed. The position 
has not yet developed as it promised. The Government 
have put forward no new proposais. 


At any moment a single act of Nationalist | Edw 
aggression in the North of Ireland may provoke Ulster | to the terms of his brief. 
Parliament has dispersed for the | consult his leaders. 


' in his speech require elucidation. 
explain them. 


He was not there to 
Even those Ministers who were in the 


_ precincts of the House did not re-enter the Chamber 
, until the middle of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech. 


The absence of Ministers made the whole debate a 


of the points made by the Opposition. Sir John Simon, 
who followed Sir Edward Carson, was manifestly tied 
He had had no opportunity 
Mr. Birrell, who followed Mr. 
Bonar Law, made no attempt to reply at all. During 
the debates on the Bill Mr. Birrell has always 


_ appeared conscious of his own infirmities. But nothing 
_ could have been weaker than his speech in the House 


We 


of Commons on Monday. He evaded every single 
point made by Mr. Bonar Law. He did not even refer 


| to the otfer formally made by the Leader of the Opposi- 


The debate on . 


the second reading of the Home Rule Bill has not , 


altered the situation. The hopes raised by the smooth 
tone of Sir Edward Grey’s speech have not been ful- 
filled. Viewed in conjunction with the later speeches 
of the Postmaster-General and the Attorney-General, 
it would seem that Sir Edward Grey’s suavity merely 
covered his inability to offer any practical suggestions. 
The Government are still marking time. 


tion. The conclusion is irresistible. The Government 
have been hard put to it to evade the Unionist demand 
that they shall consult the country on Home Rule. 
There are only two ways to avoid a collision in 
Ulster—by excluding Ulster till Parliament otherwise 
determine, or to refer the question to the country. The 
Government will not take the first course. The 
Opposition have therefore gone out of their way to 


' remove any possible reason for not consulting the 


_ people. 
It is known | 


that there are divergent views in the Cabinet as to the | 


course to be pursued against Ulster in the last resort. 
Throughout the debate Ministers abstained from com- 
initting themselves to any definite policy. It is a 
reasonable suspicion that they took this attitude lest 
any movement in either direction might produce a 
split in the Cabinet. 
but it is bad statesmanship. Time is too valuable for 
idle repetitions. Ministers profess to desire a settle- 


This may be good party tactics, | 


It is said that a General Election would 
defeat the operation of the Parliament Act—that it 
would prevent the Government from completing their 
programme. The Opposition have offered a 
referendum. The Government have persistently 
opposed a referendum. Sir Edward Grey’s lame ex- 
cuse that many people would not vote on a referendum 
was exposed by Sir Edward Carson on Monday. If 
the Government fear they cannot persuade the country 
to vote on the Home Rule question, how dare they 


| claim a mandate on so momentous a change in the 


ment; but they have contributed to the debate no more | 
than a paraphrase of their earlier speeches. By such — 


methods no settlement can be obtained. Viewed as a 


whole, the debate has proved empty. 
At no time has the unreality of proceedings in the 


present House of Commons been more plainly shown. | 


It has ceased to be a debating assembly. The Cabinet 
arrange their course of action beforehand and refuse 
to be influenced by any exchange of opinion in the 
House of Commons. The autocracy of the Ministry 
is complete, and the House of Commons is ignored. 
This Government have made a new precedent. In 
future any arguments brought forward by the Opposi- 
tion are to be ignored. 


Constitution ? 

In the alternative, Mr. Bonar Law, on behalf of the 
Opposition, has offered to abide by the result of an 
election. If the Government obtain the support of the 
people at a General Election, the Home Rule Bill will 
be allowed to pass through the House of Lords without 
alteration and without delay. This offer was made by 
Mr. Walter Long at the re-opening of the second read- 
ing debate last week. It was repeated in the most 
formal manner by Mr. Bonar Law on Monday. Not a 
word have the Government said in reply. What more 


- is needed to show how much they dread an appeal to 


Ministers prepare their | 


speeches beforehand and deliver them regardless of | 


the course of the debate. Unanswerable arguments 
are evaded. Inconvenient objections are passed over 
in silence. Proceedings of this kind are the very 
negation of debate. If no attention is to be paid to 
arguments from the other side, Ministers might just 
as well write their speeches and send them to the 
Press. 

The House of Commons no longer serves its pur- 
ose. 
= Monday proved this to demonstration. 
scarcely credible that when the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion rose to reply Mr. Birrell and Mr. Pease were the 
only occupants of the Treasury Bench. The occasion 
was a climax which might influence not merely the 
future of the Bill but the peace of Ireland, the peace of 
Great Britain, and even the fate of the Empire. Such 
is the measure of contempt in which the Cabinet holds 
the House of Commons. Mr. Lloyd George’s absence 
through illness everyone regrets and appreciates. The 


The concluding stage of the Home Rule debate . 
It seems , 


Prime Minister himself was no longer a member of the | 


House, but in view of the importance of the occasion 
his acceptance of the seal as Minister for War should 
have been postponed till this week. The intervening 
gap of a few days could have been easily arranged. 
Sir Edward Grey’s absence is less excusable. It is 
said he must have a holiday ! 
a critical occasion certainly requires to be justified. 


As Leader of the House and in charge of the Home | 


Rule Bill his absence was inexcusable. Many points 


But his absence on such ' 


the people? Never has the situation been so grave. 
Its gravity is increased by the apparent inability of the 
Cabinet to appreciate the danger. So far as we are 
able to follow the contradictory statements of 
Ministers, the Government do not intend to force the 
Home Rule Bill on Ulster without holding a General 
Election. The election is to be held before the Bill 
comes into operation, but after it becomes law. How 
long after is not stated. The Government has sought 
to place Ulster in a dilemma. So soon as the Bill be- 
comes law, Mr. Redmond would naturally make pre- 
parations for the establishment of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. But, according to Sir Edward Grey, any active 
resistance offered by Ulster in such circumstances 
before the Bill comes into operation will be construed 
as Opposition to the Imperial authorities, and will be 
put down with all the forces at the disposal of the 
Government. The Government pretend to be concilia- 
tory to Ulster; but this proposal is calculated brutality. 
In the words of Mr. Bonar Law: ‘‘ You are really ask- 
ing the people of Ulster to stand still while the noose is 
being arranged round their throat, and not to struggle 
until it has reached the point of suffocation ’’. 
During the past few months Ulster has been sub- 
jected to almost unbearable strain. In spite of grim 
provocation there has been no outbreak. But there is 
an end to human endurance. Even the most perfect 
discipline has its limits. The jubilation of the 
Nationalists at the passage of the Bill into law might 
well prove the occasion of a catastrophe. An incident 


reported in the Press this week shows how some of 
Mr. Redmond’s supporters are likely to celebrate their 
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success. A party of Nationalists at Dungannon 
marked their rejoicing at the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill by a cowardly attack on a drill 
instructor of the Ulster Volunteer Force. They met 
this man and another in the road and high words 
passed. Fearing trouble, the Unionist’s companion 
ran off for assistance. On his return he found the 
drill-instructor unconscious at the roadside with brutal 
wounds in his head. His assailants had disappeared. 
As we write, the victim lies in a perilous condition. 
Such an outrage might well prove the cause of a 
general conflagration. In this way some Nationalists 
will celebrate their victory if the Home Rule Bill is 
passed. A collision is inevitable. If the Cabinet carry 
out the arrangement suggested by Sir Edward Grey 
they will invite disaster. We should like to think that 
they had by now repented their provocative policy in 
Ulster. It is difficult to believe that they are still 
unaware of the peril to themselves of an outbreak. We 
can only conclude that they are so little alive to the 
situation they have created in Ulster that they are 
pursuing their way blind to the consequences. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. 
HE prolonged political crisis at home is deeply 
unsettling to the whole Empire. Imperially it 
is a thing of life and death that should be settled at 
once. The English people of Greater Britain, who 


usually give our island politics scant attention, in the | 


happy belief that, whoever rules at Westminster, all’s 
well with the old country, have suddenly realised that 
deep issues are at stake. They have begun to follow 
our terrible controversy with strained anxiety. And 
English people at home, who usually give a larger 
measure of attention to Colonial politics, or at any rate 
to Colonial industrial and social developments, than 
they are reputed to do, have lately been forced to 
narrow their gaze by the intensity of the issue which 
faces them in their own country. The Irish problem, 
parent of many paradoxes, has added another to its 
list: it has made the Colonial read home political 
news and prevented the Englishman from reading 
Colonial news. The latter result at least can hardly be 
a matter for congratulation. 

But noticed or unnoticed, the business of developing 
the Empire has gone steadily on; crisis or no crisis, it 
remains true that the most silent of active things in 
the world is natural growth. Not those parts of the 
British Empire which have furnished the headlines for 
the newspapers have gone ahead most rapidly, but the 
parts of which little has been heard. The real work of 
the last eighteen months is seen not in the political 
wrangles of Liberals and Conservatives in Canada, of 
States and Commonwealth in Australia, of Botha and 
Hertzog factions in South Africa, but in the progress 
of settlement and railway construction in those noble 
territories. 

Judged by this test, Australia has done better than 
her rivals. She has absorbed both men and capital. 
The ships have come out full and gone back nearly 
empty of human freight. Agriculture has prospered, 
and a beginning has been made with the construction 
of the first of the two transcontinental railways which 
are required to bring the old eastern States and the 
young western State together ; the second line, to join 
the undeveloped tropical north at the unfortunate settle- 
ment of Port Darwin close to the more thickly popu- 
lated south, has also not been forgotten. It is true 
that much of the country through which these lines 
will run, particularly the Port Darwin-Adelaide line, 
has been condemned as useless desert by the explorers. 
But optimism is often justified in a young country, and 


it is a relevant argument that some of the most fertile | 


pasture-lands of New South Wales were also condemned | 
_ this become a pressing question of Dominion statesman- 


as hopeless country by Lieutenant Oxley, the first of 
the great Australian explorers, a hundred years ago. 
Whatever the character of the country, the lines will 
be built, whether they pay or not. They are vital to 


the scheme of defence which Lord Kitchener sketched 


out, and the Australians are closely following his 
recommendations in every detail. On these funda- 
mental matters there is no distinction of party, and 
both the Australian and the Imperialist may con- 
template the probability of a general election in the 
Commonwealth at no distant date without misgiving. 
The present Liberal Government, holding office by a 
majority of one vote in the popular House, and rendered 
absolutely impotent by an adverse majority in the 
Senate, is manceuvring for position by undoing some 
of the work of its predecessor, while its opponents still 
hope to revise the loose federal constitution by tighten. 
ing up the unitary clauses; but these matters, of con- 
siderable interest to office-seekers and academic 
students of constitutions, are of secondary importance 
to the growth of the Australian population, the expan- 
sion of its railways, and the securing of its defence. 
In New Zealand the Government, which at one time 
was hardly more secure than its greater neighbour, 
appears to be firmer. But it has definitely abandoned 


| its previous attitude towards Imperial Defence, and by 


approving the scheme of a local Navy and abandoning 
Sir Joseph Ward’s idea of contributing a ship to the 
Imperial Navy, it has come into line with Australian 
ideas of naval defence. Whether it will respond to 
the still expressed desire from the Commonwealth for 
the complete union of both British Antipodean demo- 
cracies in one great federal unit is a far more doubt- 
ful matter; for the time there seems no growth of 
popular opinion in that direction. But the inevitable 
co-operation between the two in the defence of British 
interests in the Pacific may yet lead to a revision of the 
decision of the late Seddon Government to have no 
part in the shaping of a united Australasia. 

Both in politics and national growth Canada has been 
less fortunate. The Borden naval programme has not 
yet been carried, thanks to the unparalleled obstruction 
of the Laurier Opposition at Ottawa, which has led to 
a revision of the rules of debate, and may yet lead toa 
revision of the Constitution. The battle of naval 
policies has to be fought out again from the beginning, 
and public opinion has yet to declare itself decisively 
for an Imperial unitary fleet or a local flotilla. In this 
controversy the steady development of the Australian 
Navy and the change of policy in New Zealand will 
obviously hamper Mr. Borden’s ‘‘ three Dreadnought 
scheme, and to that extent advantage Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier; but the by-elections in the Dominion have 


' shown no swing of the pendulum away from the 


Government. In Canada, however, the swing of the 
pendulum is a more uncertain argument than in Britain, 
and it seems clear that the issue is still an open one. 
Meanwhile Canadian prosperity has slackened. The 
country has gone ahead too fast. It has recruited too 
many immigrants, and much unemployment prevails in 
the cities and on the land; some of the cities of the new 
West have foretold themselves too great a future, and 
are now discovering their mistake. Confidence has 
been checked, and those who went out expecting an 
easy fortune have found it a hard matter to get a decent 
competence. The phase will pass, but nothing will be 
gained by predictions of progress that cannot be ful- 
filled. The check was recently reflected by the failure 
of the Canadian loan in London; but the real advance 
of the Dominion—-for it has advanced since 1912, 
despite its troubles—is best shown by the progress 
towards completion of the new transcontinental line, 
which will give British Columbia a second through 
port at Prince Rupert in the very year when the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal will stimulate the whole 
Pacific coast. 
The Panama Canal must also influence the naval posi- 
tion in the Pacific; and the outstanding question at the 
next Imperial Conference, or more suitably the subject 
of a special interim Defence Council, must be the atti- 
tude of the Imperial Fleet and the Dominion Fleets 
towards defence in that ocean. More and more does 


ship, which will force Canada to decide her own in- 
ternal question of naval policy ; but the functions of the 
Dominion Navies have become clearer through the prac- 
tical withdrawal of the Imperial Fleet from Pacific 
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waters, and unless some sudden and entirely unexpected 
change takes place in European politics, ten years 
hence the policing ‘of the Pacific will have been leit 
entirely to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

That they will do their work well need not be 
doubted, but sane politicians who look ahead will 
remember that the new British national powers in the 
Pacific Ocean have interests and Asiatic rivalries that 
Britain does not always share. They build against 
Japan, our present ally, and China, our present 
customer; we build against a European rival with 
whom they have no direct or likely antagonism. 
Whether or not they obtain the formal voice in the 
shaping of Imperial foreign policy which is at once their 
claim and their due, they will inevitably obtain that 
voice by the fact that their fleets patrol the Pacific, 
while the Imperial Fleet does not. That is a problem 
that Imperial statecraft and Dominion co-operation will 
have to attend to during the next decade, lest the 
problem settle itself in a manner not altogether satis- 
factory to the parties concerned. At the moment one 
must regretfully admit that there are no signs of such 
a prevision of the future in London. Yet if the 
Imperial Government will have to recognise the 
Dominion point of view in its Asiatic polity, equally 
will the Dominions have to recognise that the Pacific 
washes South America as well as Eastern Asia, and 
that British interests are rapidly increasing in South 
America. 

From these broad questions of Imperial policy South 
Africa lies remote, and it is well that she does so. The 
Union has its own problems to settle, and these have 
become more intricate of late. The Botha-Hertzog 
split has become, at least to the outside observer, an 
irreconcilable feud; but stranger things happen in 
South Africa than the healing of political feuds. If the 
Hertzog party have shown their strength in the Uni- 


Cape Dutch will militate against the attempt to undo 
the unwritten concordat of 1902. Another attempt to 
revise the Union settlement backwards, by the Federal 
League of Natal, which would transform the Constitu- 
tion from a unitary to a federal basis, need not be 
seriously regarded. Far more important is the Union 
Government’s belated attempt to assure the Indian 
community of a satisfactory standing—a matter of 
Imperial importance in which the Imperial Govern- 


ment has unhappily done nothing; and the cleavage | 


between the old agricultural classes, which General 


Botha represents, and the new industrial workers, who | 
have secured great successes in the provincial elec- | 


tions, has introduced a new factor into Union politics 
that is certain to modify, if not obliterate, the old party 
divisions. 


General Botha besides the supreme question of main- 
taining his uneasy Premiership. The settlement of the 


Poor White question has been discussed and reported | 


on, but nothing has been done: the bywohner remains 
the bywohner, the Ishmaelite of the whites. And 


Rhodesia, to which General Botha looks as a home for | 


the poor whites and as a future province of the Union, 
has emphatically rejected the advances of Cape Town 
for incorporation. Of the Botha view there is no doubt : 
he has made it clear that he favours the incorporation of 
Rhodesia, both in his public speeches in South Africa 
and in obviously inspired articles which a relative of his 
in England has written in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’. 
The Colonial Office notoriously is out of sympathy with 
the Chartered Company, which, indeed, has its own 
severe critics both in Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
and to that extent the Colonial Office may be held to 
agree with General Botha’s view. But against the firm 
determination of the people of Rhodesia, clearly ex- 
pressed in the recent elections, to postpone their 
entry into the Union neither General Botha nor Mr. 
Harcourt can force them, and the Union had better 
settle its own difficulties before it enlarges its terri- 
tories. The late crisis on the railways and its con- 


sequences have not made Rhodesia more ready to 
consider incorporation with the Union. 


In any event, 


- only exist in a highly complex civilisation. 


versity controversy, they are definitely in a minority | ot diet. 


of the Dutch party, and the very conservatism of the | 


_ thing. His natural bent is to complication. 
_ all things meant for him we see ingenuity carried to 
| maddening lengths. 
Apart from this, two other questions confront gg 


the map of South Africa may probably be changed 
within the next decade, when the pending agreement 
with Germany in Africa is reached. And when a 
general revision of boundaries is reached it will be time 
enough for the Union to enlarge its sphere. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


HE main fact about the Simple Life is, of course, 
that it is not simple. The evidence of the ex- 
hibition held in London just now is emphatic on that 
point. The Simple Life, as understood to-day, could 
It is a 
thing of deliberate intent, of anxious calculation and 
corroding care. It demands eternal self-consciousness. 
Without perpetual effort the Simple Liver must fall 
away from grace. Other people may enjoy some time 
‘‘ off’. The financier is not always financing; the 
Socialist spouter sometimes ceases to talk about the 
proletariat; the professional lion-tamer can go home 
and feed his rabbits when the day’s work is done. 
But the consistent Simple Liver can never take holiday. 
He is for ever on the strain. It is so fatally easy not 
to be simple. 

The Simple Life and Open Air Exhibition just held 
in London has been in some ways a revelation. It 
shows the reality of that ‘‘ nearer to nature’’ boom 
which may be regarded, perhaps, as a sign of health, 
since in a rather long-eared way it represents a 
rebellion from the old Victorian theory of the world as 
a mere market and workshop. Tradesmen do not 
take up such movements out of philanthropy or eccen- 
tricity, and the vast quantity of things shown indicates 
a real demand for the apparatus of outdoor holidaying, 
as well as a continued craze for out-of-the-way articles 
The full enjoyment of the Sir.ple Life, it would 
seem, is not to be attained without a wealth of 
appliance. Every Simple Liver seems to be a veritable 
White Knight in the completeness of his equipment 
for all emergencies. In the matter of soft collars alone 
he has seventeen different varieties, all starchless and 
germless, to choose from. The really simple thing, 
of course, would be to go without a collar altogether. 
Though in that case we must not wear a necktie; for, 
as Dickens said, a man never knows what a bounder 
he can look till he wears a little black bow and no 
collar. 

A collar is not necessary to happiness or to 
beauty, though it is true that to the modern eye the 
neck that lacks a collar always seems to clamour for 
a halter. But the Simple Liver never does the simple 
Hence in 


His camp equipment is a miracle 
of intricacy. He is furnished with things that are 
beds by night and tables by day, and which are apt 
to change from the one to the other on any chance jar. 
It is the same with diet. The Simple Life is mainly 
nourished on foods which have travelled very far from 
the raw material. The Simple Liver of old time slew 
his own sheep or ground his own grain. The Simple 
Liver of to-day is supported mainly out of tins or card- 
board packets, supplied probably from American 
factories. In all directions, indeed, the Simple Life is 
strangely dependent on the complex life of modern 
industrialism. One caravan nomad, at this exhibition, 
boasted of ‘‘ tasting the delights of the tramp’s life 
without the attending discomforts’’. But this happy 
result was only to be achieved by relying wholly on 
common people who go to work in unhygienic clothes, 
who eat beef and cooked vegetables without shame, 
and who sleep in the usual stuffy bed. Clearly, if the 
Simple Life is a revolt against super-civilisation, it is 
also content with an abject reliance on the system it 
contemns. 

What, too, has the Simple Liver to do with gramo- 
phones? It seems that a gramophone is a quite ordi- 
nary part of the equipment of a Simple Life holiday 
party. It is pleasant to think of these people, who 
pant for closer communion with nature, packing up a 
gramophone with their camping outfit. We may 
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imagine the caravan drawn up by the side of a darkling 
wood, London and its shamefully complex life left 
far behind. The patent spirit lamp is unshipped and 
lighted, the aluminium kettle brought to boil, the 
chemical coffee made, the nut cutlets and the dessicated 


bananas consumed. And then, under the majestical | 
roof fretted with golden fire, with the Pleiads winking | 


approval, the gramophone is set up, and the voice 
of Mr. Harry Lauder or Mr. Wilkie Bard mocks the 
dark silences. The Simple Life, in some cases, seems 
to have close affinities with the Cockney life. 

The craze is, of course, only an extreme manifesta- 


_ ful 1 am that I am not in that position ’’. 


tion of the general tendency of the townsman to seek | 


the country—a tendency closely: associated with the 
invention of the motor-car. The caravan in which 
some middle-class people live, savagely enough, for six 
months at a time is the makeshift equivalent of the 
week-end place of the rich city man. 
tioned whether the fashion is altogether good either 
for the country or for the town. Round about London 
it has certainly given to some pleasant country districts, 
once the home of a fine peasantry, a rather disagreeable, 
perasitic character. 
the supply of cottage accommodation, and encouraged 
a cadging and tip-expectant spirit. 
on the townsman, apart from a possible gain of 
health, altogether satisfactory. 


hearted townsman. 
self-satisfied and impenitent Cockney. 


There is a certain dignity in the 


h . . 
He has not become a | 114 suffering to human beings is a pleasurable excite- 


| ment rather than a sense of helpless pain and misery. 
We should not | People under such circumstances do not drop the paper 


by the imagination. The old Latin poet who said 
with a terrible frankness that it was a pleasure to be 
safe on land and to see a ship labouring in a stormy 
sea was but describing the first symptoms of the 
imagination at its work; because the initial impulse 
of a man’s imagination, when he sees another human 
being in trouble and suffering, is to say, ‘‘ How thank- 
This is an 
inverted kind of sympathy, and the pleasure described 
by the poet is the sense of security, and the feeling 
of self-congratulation that one is free at all events 
from the particular calamity which is being enacted 
before one’s eyes. 

One must not be squeamish about realising the 


| immaturity of human emotion, and there is very little 


It has raised prices, shortened | 


Nor is the effect | 


have liked Johnson half as well if he had been a . 


habitual week-ender; and Dickens’s removal to Gad’s 
Hill always seems an artistic mistake. The wider 
social effects of the week-end habit may be found 
important. There is some reason to suspect that the 
relations of employer and employed have on the whole 
grown less intimate and less cordial during the last 
two decades. Will the historian of fifty years hence 
seek an explanation in the passion for week-ending and 
the facilities for leaving town the moment business is 
finished ? 


doubt that the interest aroused by opening a daily 


| paper, and seeing the account of some disaster, lies 
It may be ques- | 


partly in the realisation of one’s own immunity. One 
is quite at liberty to consider this a base and un- 
generous feeling, and to wish it were otherwise; but 
if one desires to look facts in the face, it must be 
boldly confessed that human beings like what is called 
‘*news’’, even if the narration consists of a tale of 
tragic adventure; and we must not blind ourselves 
to the fact that the emotions aroused in an ordinary 
reader at the account of some incident involving death 


from their hands and feel that they cannot bear to 
read the record; they rather anxiously scan the 
columns, and the more salient and picturesque the 
details are the better are they pleased. This is not a 
cold-blooded enjoyment of horrors; it is rather an 


evidence of the fact that there is an enjoyment in the 


The weakness of the modern passion for the Sirhple , 


Life is that it has little to do with a real healthy love 
of the country. 
country work or with country sport. 
farming as an amusement has not grown. The 


and field sports generally. He brings his own town 
games and his own town companions with him. He 
has not, in fact, like the townsmen of former genera- 
tions, become absorbed by the country; he has simply 
scattered bits of London over the face of the Home 
Counties. His rural life is not the life of Arcady. It 
has more likeness to the week-ending of decadent 
Rome. We can show to-day smaller counterparts of 


those sublime Cockneys of the Augustan period who, | . 
_but a pleasant stimulus in the description of such 


running out of town after a few weeks of dining out, 
wrote poetic descriptions of the happiness of the 
rustics, ‘‘ were they but conscious of it’’: who rhap- 
sodised over the view from Surrentum, or offered tribute 
to the reposeful charms of Sirmio. The country was 
to these illustrious Romans what the country is to 
Londoners to-day, and their conception of the Simple 
Life was much as ours—a thing only enjoyable as long 
as it is more or less a sham. ‘‘ Back to nature ’’ is the 
townsman’s cry. The countryman may love the 
country well, and never desire to leave it; but he rarely 
indulges in ‘‘ gush’’ on the subject. Men are not in 
the habit of writing ballads to their wives’ eyebrows. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE WORK OF THE IMAGINATION. 
By A. C. BENsSon. 


T is not generally enough recognised that all 
progress, and indeed all civilisation, is the work 

of the imagination. It lies behind justice and liberty 
alike, and the rights of man are founded upon it. The 
lawgiver and the reformer are merely the men who 
translate into practical measures the emotions kindled 


exercise of the emotions. Such readers do not wish 
these calamities to occur; they would not dream of 
desiring that such tragedies might happen for their 


_ own enjoyment; they would prevent them if they 


could; but if such a disaster does not affect them 
personally in any way, does not suspend their comfort, 
nor touch their purse, nor slur their honour; if they 


It has no sympathy either with have no connection with the victims involved, if they 


The taste for suffer no loss or bereavement, then the narrative is 


_ to them like a tale that is told; they are stirred by the 
present-day townsman shows little interest in hunting | pathos and the horror of the incidents; they are moved 
_ by the gallantry and courage displayed; it no more 


comes home to them than a tragic scene depicted in a 
book of fiction or enacted on the stage ; and it must be 
freely admitted that there are probably very few people 
in the world whose reason for not reading the papers 
is that they are afraid to be confronted by some dread- 
ful incident, the thought of which might give them 
sleepless nights or overshadow their days with gloom. 
Even if readers are not so heartless as to find nothing 


affairs, they take a sentimental pleasure in exercising 
pity and compassion; and the net result is rather a 
sense of heightened living in a world where such 
stirring things can happen, than a sense of oppression 
and despair at being compelled to live in a world where 
such cruel events are possible. 

It is true, however, that many of such readers would 
feel very differently if they were compelled or per- 
mitted to view such incidents in person; they would 
not wish to do that, and would be unfeignedly glad to 
be spared it. But, on the other hand, it is probable 


_ that the actual spectators of some tragic accident are 
_ generally glad in retrospect that they have been pre- 


sent. It forms an exciting memory, a story that may 
be narrated, unless they have received some personal 


_ injury or shock, or have seen someone dear to them 
_ struck down by death or horribly injured. Then it may 
' become a morbid obsession, a thing intolerable to 


| it if possible. 


| inner current of being is damaged. 


recollect, and the only chance of happiness is to forget 
For the wounding effect of all tragic 
disasters seems to depend upon whether or not some 
A catastrophe 


' which is merely seen through the sensory and rational 
| faculties leaves no incurable injury behind it; it is 
_when the incident, whatever it is, cuts through the 
‘outer faculties and into some vital part of the spirit 
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that a man is really stricken. In my own experience 
I have passed through tragic situations which were 
merely perceived, and inflicted no wound upon the 
inner man; but, on the other hand, there are two or 
three experiences which I can recall, by which the 
inward self was damaged and terrified; and_ these 
experiences produced an obsession of mind which no 
rational consideration’ could deal with or remedy, and 


the effects of which took a long time to pass away. | 


The simple test of such experiences is whether it is 
possible to speak of them. If it is possible to do so, 
then they have not struck deep; but if, on the other 
hand, the mind cannot force itself to put the impression 
into definite words, and simply dreads and shuns the 
very recollection, then the inner nature has received a 
wound. 


| appear endemically in innumerable minds. 


the idea that two tainted individuals should have the 
right, if they choose, to propagate a tainted stock 
will be regarded as a preposterous interference with the 
well-being of the world. 

The question of how such ideas gather force is a very 
mysterious one. The theory that rational people per- 
ceive them and suggest them, and that the race gradu- 
ally adopts them, is probably wholly fallacious. They 
grow up by some unknown law of development, and 
The state- 


| ment of them by teachers and prophets is merely a 


| not originated. 


The first step, then, in the imaginative process, is | 
when the mind is stimulated by the solemnity and signi- | 


ficance of an impression received ; and it is at this point 
that many people’s minds stop; and here lies the 
artistic pleasure which results from the moving present- 
ment of all sad and strange stories—the sense, that is, 
of romance. This is the characteristic attitude, speak- 
ing generally, of the ancient world, which viewed 


tragedy as an impressive sort of experience; and the | 


first note of what may be called the modern world was 


sounded when the imagination took a step further, and | 
a little further off than others, and indicate the coming 


the attitude of practical sympathy was formulated in 
the Christian ethic. 


Before that, one hears of plenty | 


of instances of personal sympathy and mutual help; | 


but at length the great principle of neighbourly love was 
formulated, the command to love one’s neighbour as 


| symptom that they are there, and not a cause of their 


appearance. The only ideas that prevail are the ideas 
that are there already. When they are crystallised in 
the form of maxims they are then merely recognised, 
A teacher who is very far in advance 
of his age is merely regarded as a fantastic visionary, 
and the ordinary man says: ‘‘ That is nonsense!”’ 
Then the idea grows and spreads, and a teacher who 
is in sympathy with his age appears, and formulates 
the idea afresh. The ordinary man says: “ Yes, that 
is right; it is common-sense; it is what I believe! ”’ 
Last of all comes the statesman and initiates a 
practical policy. 

And thus it is that, in the work of the imagination, 
the unpractical poet and the seer of one generation are 
but the men who by the faculty of vision see the sunrise 


radiance. But the poet does not make the sunrise, any 
more than the swallow makes the summer; he only 
sets idealists at work watching for the coming of the 


' light; and it must be remembered that the happiness 


oneself, with the practical illustration given in the | 
parable of the Good Samaritan, to the effect that one’s © 


neighbours are not simply those who are bound to one 


by some tie of blood or friendship, but anybody and | 
everybody who may be in need of help. This was not, | 
of course, a new idea, but an idea which was forming | 


itself half-unconsciously in innumerable minds. But it 
was thus that the root-idea of modern civilisation grew 
up—namely, the idea that life is not to be lived on the 
lines of man against man, tribe against tribe, nation 
against nation, but that there is a real brotherhood 
of humanity which forms the essential tie. 
emerged the belief that the weak, the afflicted, the 


obscure, the humble, the insignificant all have per- . 


fectly definable rights inside the human polity; and 
thus emotion slowly took shape in institutions like the 


Out of this | 


of being among the first to perceive it is often counter- 
balanced by the derision of those whose face is rather 
set towards the place where the sun last went down. 


TUNIS AT EASTER.—I. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


HO can be said to know a city that has not seen 
something of its night side? This is true, 

I suppose, of all cities. How true it is of native Tunis! 
The night side of French Tunis may be mere French. 
The night side of French Tunis on Sunday seems to me 


| very much like that of Marseilles, only not half as noisy 


hospital and the asylum, in conceptions like the humane | 


treatment of children and animals, the relief of the | 


poor, the abolition of slavery, and all the ideas which 
we now regard as perfectly instinctive and normal. 


People who rashly decry what is called sentiment are | 
out-babels 


in reality attacking the imaginative sympathy which 
has produced all human progress which is worthy of 
the name. 
artistic pleasure in the stirring of emotions—imagina- 
tion, that is, without sympathy—which merely luxuri- 
ates in the pathos or tragedy of a situation, without any 
desire to remedy the results or to obviate the causes 
of such suffering. But in speaking contemptuously of 
sentiment men forget that it is in reality imagination 
on its way to become sympathy. It may be true that 
there are plenty of sterile and futile sentimentalists, 
who are moved only by the picturesque presentment 
of suffering, and revel in the pathos of it without any 
serious intention of trying to better it. But human 


What they really ought to decry is the | t _ arin 
| horse—these things beat on one; they dint into one— 


as Marseilles. But then can any city in or out of 
France quite equal Marseilles for noise? I have lain 
in a bedroom of a hotel at Marseilles on Sunday night, 


' and I believe the Strand by Charing Cross at the 


nature is not quickly or easily transformed; and it is | 
useless to try to bully particular people out of senti- | 
ment, or to hector them into sympathy. The hope | 
rather is that the next generation may start with an | 


instinct of sympathy, and that this may develop, as the 


generations go on, into a practical and rational sym- | 


pathy which may trace and eliminate the cause of 
suffering. just now the eugenic theory and the idea 
of the segregation of the unfit are in the air. It is 
being gradually perceived that a taint of inheritance 
must be scientifically dealt with, and that a sense of 


individual liberty does not give a man a right to hamper | 
| wise experiment; besides, one would not know exactly 


unborn generations with his physical and mental defi- 
ciencies. Sentiment is still on the side of individual 


liberty ; but it is probable that in two or three centuries 


loudest hour in the loudest London day is almost calm 
after Rue de Noailles on Sunday after dark. The thing 
Babel. It is more than pandemonium. 
For hours the terrible chatter in the streets, the un- 
ending trams, the agonising cry of the driver to the 


they hurt bodily. 

Do they, these Marseilles people, never, not one of 
them, go to bed and be quiet? I have asked myself, 
lying awake in exquisite torture at Marseilles. Have 
the trams the frightful secret of unending motion there? 


French Tunis after nightfall is not like that. It is 
ordinary French. 

So much for new Tunis, French Tunis. But old 
Tunis is no French land, by light or dark. It is the 


magical land—the enchanted Atlas. It is all one strange 
phantasmagory. I cannot think the most hopeless of 
the pessimists will say that the Tunis of the Souks, 
that native Tunis of the night, is ‘‘ spoilt ’* by civilisa- 
tion, whatever he says of the French part and life of 
the city. 

I hate guides, but I admit they are necessary if one 
is not at home with the natives, and yet would see even 
a little of the night side of native Tunis. I daresay 
one might stroll about the native quarter after dark 
and yet not be stabbed and cut in pieces, even when 
the city is under martial law, and Arab and the Italian 
are at each other’s throat. But it would not be a 


what to do or where to go. A guide is needed at 
night. So, having held out obstinately for the best 
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part of a week against the silky, smooth-gliding Arab 
who haunted the hotel, I gave in and hired him 
on our second visit to Tunis. Then he bore us off in 
triumph, and his conduct was fine. 
pleased him. The man was a gentleman, as many of 


these Arabs are in the Regency and in Algeria. He | 


had the manners, the whole bearing, of an aristocrat. 
But about a good guide like this is something better 

than manner and carriage. There is complete safety 

even in the queerest native quarter, and a complete 


| 


Quite a small coin | 


knowledge of the most curious and distinctive sights — 
of Tunis after dark. Your guide is your guard. With | 
him you do not need a “‘ policeman ’’ like the licensed , 


swashbuckler who is forced on to you, whether you 
will or no, in such a place as Sidi-Okba. I think you 
may feel fairly safe with your guide even when native 
Tunis is seething with hate and revolt as it was against 
the white world generally when I was last there. 

I would not go to the concerts and dances at New 
Biskra. The-sight of those Ouled Nail women in day- 
light was enough. They were hideous, and their 
jewellery an imitation, worthless, clumsy and ugly. 


Besides, the dances there are to-day arranged chiefly | 
for Americans who cross the Atlantic to see them. I | 
think those who play a part in them must be mangy, | 


like the poor camels that are kept outside the hotels 
for those who feel they must not go down to the 
Desert without being able to say afterwards they have 
ridden a camel. The idea of the Biskra dances and 
concerts does not touch my fancy at all. 


songs were listened to with curious interest and admira- 
tion, not only by the spectators, but by the other per- 
formers. Even the bandmaster often smiled at and 
praised her. Her feat was not what we call song; 
it was a sort of squeal or a squeak, and the 
amazing thing was it sounded to me distinctly like 
the cry made not by one young nestling clamouring 
for food, but by the full-feathered young cuckoo when 
it is making the sound that mimics the whole nestful 
of chicks it has thrust out—one of the oddest little 
ironies in nature. 

All the women squealed in much the same way, and 
amid and between these squealings came the dances. 
The dance was a stomach dance, which I believe one 
may see in Paris much as one sees it in Biskra or 
Tunis. It is an extraordinary grimace of the body—a 
writhing of the stomach. The muscles must be 
wrought to a great strength; you see them work- 
ing through the dancer’s thin clothing. It is fascinat- 
ing and frightful; and all the actions of arms, head 
and legs that go with it are grotesque to match. 

The untutored Western eye cannot discriminate be- 
tween the niceties of this and that stomach dancer. 
One and all they look grotesque and hideous. But 
the Arab eye clearly does distinguish; probably, too, 


_ the eye of French, Italian, and Maltese in Tunis. It 


is shown by the delicate regard which the movements 


_ of one woman win as against another less expert. 


They are too | 


exploited. But in Tunis, as, I suppose, in Constan- | 


tine too, though I missed them there, we can see the 


dances which are meant, mainly or wholly, for the | 


Arab. The dance in Tunis is often part of the true 
night life of the place—that is why it is greatly worth 
seeing. 


Our guide took us up a street, half European, half 
native, and into a drinking and smoking saloon they 
call a café, where for an hour or two we could have 
the song and dance that appeal to the imagination of 
young Araby. What an imagination it must be! 


After all, is the English music-hall so very blatant, | 


its music and dance so gross as one supposes? I 
should say that for fleshliness at least and in dis- 
harmony the English thing compares not so ill with 
that of native Tunis. 

This café was a large room with tables and chairs 
scattered about, at which lounged Arabs, with a few 
French and an Italian or two. 
thing called Turkish coffee, and we were expected to 
drink or to order the same stuff. There was not much 


They drank the sweet | 


drinking beyond that, and the audience was quiet | 


enough. 


Rowdiness seems to be no habit of the | 


Arabs in Algeria or in the Regency, except at certain — 
times, as after the camel race from Touggourt to | 


Biskra, when the scum of the place boils up and there 
is a wild scene of yelling Arabs with gunpowder spit- 
ting and rifles cracking everywhere in the streets. I 
have been in Biskra, by the way, at the time of that 
yearly outbreak. It is absurdly described in the guide 
books as a “‘ fantasia’’. It is really a senseless show, 


a nasty and risky outbreak of brutishness by all the | . ini 
| seer, ‘‘ but wouldn’t you like to! 


worst riff-raff of the place. 

In the café the poorer Arabs sat at the back of the 
room. The’ front seats were filled by young men, 
mostly of the richer and upper classes. Half one end 
of the room was filled by the stage, where in a row 
sat the six dancers and singers of the evening, with 
their band. There was a Greek woman, an Arab or 
two; the rest were Jewesses. They were veilless and 
dressed in bloomers. The Jewesses were picked 
beauties. They were amazingly fat. One of them 
was about equal in bulk to two good-sized women. 
That woman was enormous. I believe that in child- 
hood I saw in a booth of Weyhill Fair a fat show 
woman as big as this belle of the Tunis café, but I 
have seen no other young woman to approach her. 

The Greek woman alone had the smallest claim to 
what we think refinement. The charm of the Jewesses 
plainly was fat, nothing but fat-—roll on roll of it. 
The Greek beauty’s charm seemed in her voice. Her 


In the front row of chairs and tables, close to the 
stage, sits a handsome, very effeminate young Arab, 
richly dressed. He smiles and nods to the fat Jewesses, 
to the Greek woman. He has in his hand a little bunch 
of freezias, which constantly he raises to his nose. 
This is an Arab exquisite: a voluptuary in every 
gesture. We know the type in other lands. It is 
West as well as East, but perhaps to see it to physical 
perfection we should see it in Araby. It is the soul 
of stefanotis. 

(To be concluded.) 


SEEING THINGS. 
By C. H. Baker. 


NE of the strangest and most blessed things in 

life is that vision is incommunicabie. Some- 
times, indeed, it seems almost uncanny, this im- 
penetrable isolation in which each one sees things he 
cannot impart, things imperceptible to every other 
living soul. Most of us, however, are seldom so con- 
scious of our isolation as to be disconcerted ; our general 
views have a working agreement with our fellows’ 
general views and we are quite contented to let in- 
stances of marked divergence pass as casual eccen- 
tricity or error. We cultivate conformity, and in so 
doing atrophy our private power of seeing, thinking, 
and, I daresay, hearing. But when we have to do 
with people whose lives are passed in studying their 
own visions, naturally we are at a loss. The classic 
instance of such bewilderment is the interview between 
Turner and a man who objected that he had never seen 
a sunset like one of Turner’s. ‘‘ No’’, replied the 


A painting is thus even more lucid than a thumb- 
print archive as a register of individuality. In clear 
characters, inscribed by the artist himself, it records 
his ideal of the wonderful, his personal opinion as to 
what things seriously matter. We, reading his 
voluntary statement, will certainly not descry his 
inmost aspirations nor fully apprehend what he him- 
self sees in his own picture. There must always be a 
sort of sanctuary to which we cannot gain access. To 
the artist, his picture yields a meaning none else can 
perceive; he and his child hold commune in a private 
dialect. But we can at least roughly gauge the value 
of ideals, and make an estimate of the minds that hold 
them. We can infer, even though dimly, what sort of 
mind Michelangelo had to enable him to see men as 
gods, and we can judge what class of mind an artist 
has to whom the human figure seems essentially a 
soaped and scented prettiness. 
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In the long run those artists only are left in the race | 


whose way of looking at things remains impressive. 
All questions of technique, fashion and sincerity as 
well, drop out unless they happen to be carried by a 
runner whose private vision has seen something deep 
and strange. The moral seems to be that artists 
should take no thought save of being true to them- 
selves for whatever they are worth. Once they turn 
deferential eyes upon popularity they will set about 
conforming with another’s standard and lose their 
precious chance of immortality. Their precious chance 
may be so slight, their private vision so unimpressive 
that it will not carry them far enough; art history 
abounds with honest but dull achievement. But if 
their own way of seeing things is not interesting 
enough to matter in the long run, it will certainly not 
breed more hopeful results by being crossed with 
others’ ways. 

The most interesting quality in Mrs. Clarke-Hall’s 
drawings in the Chenil Gallery is, naturally enough, 
their statement of her temperament. In an unusually 
definite way they reflect their author’s artistic char- 
acter. She is a sensitive and expressive draughts- 
woman who can reach a masterly plane. Her colour is 
individual, instinctive, and often very good; her sense 
of design is strong, if not fully developed. But this 
considerable outfit of technique is so fused in the 
artist’s personality as to be relatively unassertive. This, 
of course, is as it should be; for it is a serious symptom 
that works strike one on sight as ‘‘ decoration’’ or 
‘*colour’’. Mr. Keith Henderson’s work at the Fine 
Art Society has this symptom; and on investigation 
proves to have little else than surface dexterity. Mr. 
Henderson appears to set mysterious store on colour, 
decorativeness and handling as ends in themselves. 
They, rather than human significance, seem to be his 
ideal; his figures are mere pawns in a game of 
‘* absolute ’’ design, as a philosopher might say. 

With Mrs. Clarke-Hall, on the contrary, technique is 
merged in more significant considerations. Her draw- 
ings have, indeed, a curiously unconscious air as far 
as technique is concerned, and I find myself debating 
whether they would be more impressive, or whether 
they would lose character if they were technically more 
complete. This line of thought leads me to another 
issue. Intrinsically Mrs. Clarke-Hall’s art is receptive 
rather than re-creative; her special quality is an 
apparently effortless and instinctive expression of 
fugitive emotions. She does not seem to dwell with 
an idea, to ponder it, absorb it into her thought and 
give it re-birth stamped with a new significance and 
purpose. Her most thoughtful drawings are the 
‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’ studies, in which she does 
create a dramatic atmosphere and tense purpose. 
Whether she could develop these studies into a closer 
and more concrete statement I do not know. These 
relatively early works give us the strongest clue to 
what might be called the intellectually inventive side of 
Mrs. Clarke-Hall’s art. A Johannine period apparently 
followed them, in which her own exceptionally interest- 
ing outlook is lost. It is hard to reconcile the dullness 
and conventionality of such drawings as No. 7 with 
either No. 33, an earlier, or the many later typical ex- 
pressions of a charming and rare vision. The things 
she sees herself elude definition; they are vague and 
transient; the swift moods of children felt poignantly 
in a sudden pose; a little girl looking out across the 
sea in reverie; a boy lying in the grass gazing up into 
the sky. Mere banalities, or worse, sheer sentimentali- 
ties, if seen insensitively, but seen by her charming and 
significant. 

The Three Arts Club show in the Maddox Street 
Galleries brings out some interesting personalities. 
Miss Phyllis Baron, for example, has a fresh and vivid 
way of seeing Nature; she sees things with so definite 
a personal vision that one hails her as a discoverer. 
Her work is immature (I imagine she is still a student) 
and she is obviously a little uncertain as to which 
movement it is the thing to follow; she mistakes 
clumsiness for style and affectation for originality. But 
she sees such interesting things, things of subtlety and 


beauty, that there is no urgent need for her to cultivate 
others’ recipes for style and novelty. Good work 
in the sense that it reflects alert and interesting ways 
of seeing is shown by Miss Ryland, Miss E. Robinson, 
Miss Hollingsworth, Miss J. McIntyre, Miss Hamilton, 
and among others a lady who sent a watercolour of a 
little girl deep in a cavernous armchair. I must apolo- 
gise for not remembering her name. Hung with these 
modern works is a little group of Barbizon. I would 
select the large Fantin as an example of vision staled. 
One feels that Fantin painted this not because he sud- 
denly perceived a fresh and ravishing quality in these 
flowers and things, but because to paint still life had 
become a sober business with him. 

Some such feeling | get from the drawings shown 
by Mr. Muirhead Rone in Messrs. Colnaghi’s and 
Obach’s Gallery. A smallness and neatness are invad- 
ing his style. What he can do with a lead pencil is, of 
course, surprising, but he stands for more than that in 
his best work. Typical of this neatness and surprising 
skill is ‘* Castle of S. Angelo ’’; compared with his 
““Charing Cross’’ or the ‘‘ Reading Room”? it is 
unimpressive if not trivial. 


MR. BUNNY. 
By Joun PALMER. 


M* BUNNY is more famous than Sir George 
Alexander. He is even more famous than 
Harry Lauder. Not to know Mr. Bunny argues one- 
self unknown—at any rate among that vast public 
which pays sixpence for a stall. Mr. Bunny’s fame is 
international. It transcends the barriers of language 
and race. When Mr. Bunny laughs, people from San 
Francisco to Stepney Green laugh with him. When 
Mr. Bunny frowns, every kingdom of the earth is 
contracted in one brow of woe. When Mr. Bunny 
shuts one eye, the old world and the new winks 
familiarly back. When Mr. Bunny is perplexed, a 
grimace of tortured bafflement puckers town and 

_ country. Yet, though Mr. Bunny is a universal friend, 
and the most famous man in all the world, his lovers 
never see him, or hear his voice; his admirers are 
content, indeed they are compelled, to worship and to 
watch his shadow. 

Who is this man whose shape is as familiar in 
thousands of English homes as the shape of Mr. 
Gladstone used to be, who, notwithstanding, has never 
yet been seen? Let him stand for a type of that world 
of shadows more real in the minds of millions to-day 
than any first-hand creatures of flesh and blood—the 
filmy world of the picture-house. Mr. Bunny is the 
man on the film. 

Mr. Bunny has an extensive and extremely flexible 
face. When he smells a piece of Gorgonzola cheese 
there is no doubt whatever that his nose has been very 
seriously offended. When he sees for the first time a 
pretty and eligible young woman, there is no doubt 
whatever that he is immensely excited and moved with 
intentions so extravagantly honourable that they seem 
almost too grievous to be borne. Mr. Bunny’s emo- 
tions are all on the grand scale. His despair is 
incredible. His grief is unendurable. His smile is an 
ignis fatuus. His pleasure can palpably be seen to 
spread from the ends of his hair to the soles of his 
feet. His wrath is apoplectic. His terror is the panic 
of a whole army. His congratulations wring one’s 
hands till circulation is for the moment suspended. 

_ We know at once why Mr. Bunny never speaks. He 

_ could not possibly find words to convey the extremity 
of his feelings. It is enough that he should open his 
mouth. He opens his mouth so expressively that mere 

_ language must destroy rather than add to his appeal. 
When Mr. Bunny’s jaws are in travail, imagination 

_ boggles at suitably fitting them with any sort of verbal 
parturition. Mr. Bunny’s unuttered words would 


| exhaust the means of ordinary language. The futurists 

might fit him with a speech in his hours of comparative 
_ ease and mildness; but Mr. Bunny’s conversation is 
, beyond the resource of tongues which still retain 
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qualifying adjectives and modifying adverbs. It is 
surprising, indeed, that Mr. Bunny does not vigorously 
protest against the feeble efforts of his producers to 
describe his conduct in mere English. His appearance 
is often preceded by a verbal synopsis of his emotions 
flung upon a screen—‘‘ Mr. Bunny is surprised to find 
——”’ Really this seems hardly fair to Mr. Bunny. 
We do not need to be told that Mr. Bunny is sur- 
prised. When Mr. Bunny is surprised his face is no 
longer a face. It is a note of exclamation. 

Mr. Bunny, of course, is not always a funny fellow. 
The man on the film is sometimes a handsome soldier, 
and sometimes he is a sweet ingenue of seventeen, or a 
beautiful, unhappy wife whose husband has been falseiy 
imprisoned for forging cheques or breaking into a safe. 
Then, if you are an impressionable young nian or 
woman, you may buy a picture postcard at the door 
and feed yourself into sentimental affection for a 
shadow. These picture posicards of the film player 
are a last pathetic evidence of the need of men and 
women to adore a complementary image of themselves. 
When I think of thousands of small mantelpieces 
where, above the tobacco and a match-box, lovely and 
appealing ghosts stick forth from the edges of the 
mirror, and when I see thousands of small dressing 
tables where, amid hairpins and a pincushion, in a seif- 
supporting frame, a regimental shadow fronts a sanc- 
tuary of feminine mysteries, | am filled with a sense 
of tears in mortal things. What shadows we are and 
what shadows we pursue! Is it not better to love an 
image we have never beheld than never to have loved 
at all? What though that dimpled chin and most 
excellent teeth have never in the solid flesh been scen* 
What though that sternly beautiful brow and light 
moustache have never tangibly been bodied forth? 
These visions, delectable and fair, have flickered 
mysteriously into our lives as we sat among the 
shadows where Mr. Bunny reigns. Let us capture the 
fair illusion and cherish it, tinted or plain. 

These shadows of the picture house must be very 
real when their portraits are sold for pennies at the 
door. One is tempted to imagine things unutterabiy 
sad. Pygmalion loved a statue; but his tragedy was 
comparatively simple and bearable beside the tragedy 
of the clerk who loves a girl on the film. The concep- 
tion is Dantesque in its enormous horror. The torment 
of Tantalus is mere innocent foolery compared with 
this more modern doom. That the victim should yearn 
into the eyes of a ghost is only the beginning of his 
woe. Conceive him treading wearily upon his daily 
visit to the palace where she mysteriously comes and 
goes. He must submit to hehold her—his adorable 
shadow—moving among shadows like herself. She 
speaks with them, but he cannot hear her voice. She 
embraces them in a ghostly embrace which he can 
never hope to enjoy. He beholds her wasting her 
sweetness upon beings like herself, and he is powerless 
to intervene, to affect her exits or her entrances, to 
claim her from the spectres who, happy and blessed in 
their privilege, are able to live with her upon the 
same screen and retire into the same darkness whence 
she has issued to bewitch him. 

Personally, I only very seldom desire to enter upon 
speaking terms with people who live on the film. They 
exist at too high a pressure for me. I am sure their 
conversation would not be restful. I can’t help feeling 
that the girl on the film, if she really took a fancy to 
you, would be extremely exhausting. I have seen her 
fall in love with a ghost. The ecstasy of her counten- 
ance would blast an ordinary mortal. I have seen her 
embrace her husband. No mortal man could stand it. 
Then, of course, there are her friends. Their faces are 
too expressive. Any sort of social life would be quite 
impossible with people who cannot help looking exactly 
what they think of you. Silent disapproval is always a 
little galling; but the silent disapproval of an ordinary 
polite citizen is not actionable. The silent disapproval 
of Mr. Bunny would be quite another matter. 
I have seen him expressing it. I have also 
seen him express silent incredulity. If you were an 


ordinary polite citizen, and if you told Mr. Bunny a 


story, and if Mr. Bunny expressed silent incredulity in 
the way he usually expresses it, you would in self- 
respect be compelled immediately to serve a writ. This 
would make Mr. Bunny angry, and Mr. Bunny’s silent 
anger is not to be lightly encountered. Or Mr. Bunny 
might forgive you and shake hands. I have seen Mr. 
Bunny shake hands. I would rather put my hand 
| under a steam-roller than give it into the grasp of Mr. 
| Bunny. Besides, it might not end with shaking hands. 
| Mr. Bunny might claim you for a good fellow and an 
| acquaintance with a hearty thump between the 
shoulders. 

| No: The risks are too great. Mr. Bunny is an 
| excellent fellow upon the screen; but, in the flesh, I do 


not desire his better acquaintance. I am not quite 
sufficiently robust. 


PULPIT PLAGIARIES. 
By Doucias MACLEANE. 


HE Bishop of Carlisle has recently denounced the 
borrowed plumes with which some preachers 
hide their nakedness and poverty of thought, though 
the practice of preaching another man’s sermon is far 
less common than it was at one time. In Reformation 
times no theme was a more favourite one for Puritan 
invective than an unpreaching, merely massing, 
ministry, the dumb dogs who, unlike savoury and pain- 
ful vessels, could not divide the Word; and the Eliza- 
bethan priesthood seems to have been quite as illiterate 
as the older clergy, who had mostly left the pulpit to 
the Preaching Orders. A book of Homilies had already 
been put out for the use of preachers under Edward 
VI.—in which the exquisite discourse on charity is 
ascribed to Bonner—and in Elizabeth’s reign a second 
book was issued, which is referred to in Article of 
Religion XX XV. as containing, like the former, a godly 
and wholesome doctrine necessary for these times: 
‘* And therefore we judge them to be read in churches 
by the ministers, diligently and distinctly, that they 
may be understanded of the people-’’. It is said that 
the homily on the repairing and keeping clean of 
churches would take two hours to deliver! Yet if our 
generation had the intellectual earnestness and strenu- 
ousness of our great-grandsires, two hours of noble 
English and racy theology would not weary. At any 
rate, the Church here put her thoughts into the mouths 
of the ambassadors of the Gospel, instead of exhorting 
them to utter their own. The late Archbishop Mac- 
lagan, who made a rule of withholding from newly- 
ordained deacons their preaching licence until he was 
satisfied that they had time for study and preparation, 
used to urge that Convocation should put forth a new 
volume of homilies for the use of young and other 
insufficient ’’ preachers. 

It was worth while borrowing a sermon when a 
pulpit utterance had to last at least an hour by the 
glass. A Black Friar or Minorite in the Middle Ages 
would often hold forth to a standing audience for a 
whole afternoon, and even in Stuart times Isaac Bar- 
row preached at the Spital a treatise rather than a ser- 
mon on bountifulness to the poor which is said to have 
lasted three hours and a half. Charles II. remarked 
that he was a very unfair preacher, for he left no one 
else anything to say. Dean Donne’s first public ser- 
mon, preached at Paul’s Cross in the open air, would 
occupy, Mr. Gosse reckons, not less than two hours 
and forty minutes to deliver in an ordinary tone of 
voice. But was it preached in full? Donne himself 
refers to ‘‘the preacher’s hour’’. Sermons in that 
and the preceding age had usually been long conned 
and thought out, and were then delivered from 
memory, with the help of notes. In Latimer’s raciest 
discourses there are elaborate alliterative passages 
which cannot have been spontaneous. Sermons were 
seldom, however, in Tudor times written out before- 
hand, that being regarded as only the precaution of 
some suspect divine, who might be called to account. 
Thus Gardiner, invited by the Council to preach a 
, written discourse before Edward VI., declined, ‘ for 
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that was to preach as an offender ’’. A sermon read 
from manuscript would scarcely be tolerated then or 
later. Hooker, for example, clearly had nothing 
before him, and had not learnt his sermon by heart, 
for old Izaak records that his discourses ‘* were uttered 
with a grave zeal and humble voice, his eyes always 
fixt on one place to prevent his imagination from wan- 
dering, insomuch that he seemed to study as he 
spake’’. Yet Elizabeth liked ‘* bosom-sermons ”’ 
which ‘‘ smelt of the candle ’’, and we read of that 
lively preacher—‘‘ stella praedicantium ’’—Lancelot 
Andrewes, that his sermons were thrice betwixt the 
hammer and the anvil before being delivered, so that, 
he remarked, ‘‘ if I preach twice I prate once ”’. 

After the Restoration of 1660, however, the custom 
of reading from manuscript seems to have established 
itself. EExtemporary harangues were associated with 
puritan weavers and buff-jackets. Tillotson himself, 
being one Sunday without his MS. in a village church, 
faltered, stumbled, and broke down. South, preach- 
ing before the Corporation of London the brilliantly 
reasoned sermon on ‘‘ Man created in God’s image ’’, 
mentioned that his written pages had been stolen from 
him. For one thing, sermons were now more acade- 
mically argumentative, with less emotion and unction, 
than in the previous generation, when Walton could 
thus describe Donne’s oratory: ‘‘ Preaching the Word 
so, as showed his own heart was possest with those very 
thoughts and joyes that he laboured to distill into others ; 
a preacher in earnest; weeping sometimes for his 
auditory, sometimes with them; always preaching to 
himselfe, like an angel from a cloud, though in none, 
carrying some, as S. Paul was, to heaven in holy 
raptures, and inticing others by a sacred art and court- 
ship to amend their lives ’’. 

The eighteenth century sermon was almost always 
written out, for it was usually a moral lecture, a piece 
of grave ratiocination rather than a winged appeal 
to the heart. Blackstone, after hearing every 
clergyman of note in London, declared that he “ did 
not hear a single discourse having more Christianity 
in it than the writings of Cicero’’, and that ‘* it would 
have been impossible to discover whether the preacher 
were a follower of Mahomet, of Confucius, or of 
Christ’’. Even the Methodists—-the University ones, 
at least—were far more formal and precise in their 
style of exhortation than is commonly supposed. One 
can hardly imagine John Wesley out of his scholarly 
gown and bands. His sermons were frequently 
preached more than once—Whitehead records this, for 
example, of the famous expostulation against schism, 
suppressed after his death, called ‘‘ The Gainsaying of 
Korah’’. It was not, then, simply the fixed and pre- 
meditated form of a pulpit utterance that made it seem 
flat and dead. ‘‘ Is it a wonder’’, asked Sydney Smith 
in the closing Hanoverian time, ‘* that every semi- 
delirious sectary, who pours forth his animated non- 
sense with the genuine look of passion, should gesticu- 


late away the congregation of the most profound and | 
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learned divine of the Established Church, and in two | 
Sundays preach him bare to the very sexton?’’ He | 


says the Georgian clergy lacked naturalness. 
was rather supernaturalness. 

Now that the formal discourse, with its seventhly 
and tenthly, has gone out of fashion, borrowing ser- 
mons seems hardly necessary. Who need be a plagiary 
for ‘‘a few words’’, ‘‘a quiet talk’’, or even for a 
twenty-minute concionation? On the other hand, the 
clergy are now always in such a hurry, mistaking 
perspiration for inspiration, or bullied by current can: 
into ‘‘ social work ”’ instead of study, into the serving 
of billiard-tables and getting up of entertainments, that 
they have no time for pulpit-preparation, and are often 
glad to arm themselves with a sermon—abbreviated— 
of Liddon’s or of Spurgeon’s. Dr. Talmage derived a 
considerable income from the weekly sale of his ser- 
mons all over the world. There is no harm in some- 
times preaching a borrowed sermon if the preacher 
announces what he is going to do. 

Even in these days of rush and electro-plate I know 
a quiet country priest who prepares his sermons with 


Surely it | 


| same church. 
| being called away suddenly on Saturday, asked a friend 


massy folios of Chrysostom and Gregory around him. 
Long ago I knew of another curé de village, a fellow 
of his college, shrewd, genial and mirthful, who loved 
a jest against himself. He was a good preacher, but 
ever and again pretended to purchase his sermons from 
some purveyor of such wares. A royal prince was 
often one of his congregation, and said to him one 
morning, ‘‘ That was a good sermon you gave us to- 
day, Mr. —-—’’. ‘‘It ought to be, Sir’’, he replied, 
*“‘it was a half-crowner’’. At any rate there had been 
no (what the wise call) ‘‘conveyance’’. ‘‘ You have 
not yet learned, my brother, the difference between 
meam and Tuam’’, mildly observed a prelate of that 
Irish see to a young divine whom he had sat under, 
while preaching one of his sermons. At Oxford of 
old there was what was called a Repetitioner. One 
has heard, however, of the same sermon being 
inadvertently delivered three Sundays running in the 
It happened thus. The incumbent, 


to take his place the next morning. ‘‘ If you have 
nothing prepared, you will find in my study a consecu- 
tive course of old sermons of mine which I am preach- 
ing again. Take the top (or bottom) one, and after- 
wards put it back at the other end.’’ The locum 


_ tenens, however, took the sermon from the wrong end 


of the pile. The incumbent, who only returned the 
next Saturday night, put a sermon, unread, into his 
pocket, and had given out the text and delivered a 
sentence or two before he noticed that he had preached 
this a fortnight before. He could not turn back, how- 
ever, and only learned afterwards that the discourse 
had also been listened to on the intervening Sunday, 
That preachers of borrowed sermons should always 
peruse them before delivery is proved by the case of 
the curate to whom his rector had lent an old sermon 
of his on the influence of sacred music, and who found 
himself, to his own astonishment and that of the con- 
gregation, promising to provide the church with a new 
organ at a cost of £250. 


THE LEADING LADY. 


TREW on her laces, laces, 
And never a stitch of wool! 
In limelight she undresses ; 
Ah! look, the house is full 


Her lines were dull tho’ flighty ; 
The people were bored to death. 

But she dons her nighty, nighty, 
And now they hold their breath. 


Her part was giggling, giggling, 
To tickle the superfed ; 

But for sheets her soul was wriggling, 
And now she’s tucked in bed. 


Once Art had mirth and spirit, 
It challenged and scared the sot; 
To-night it doth inherit 
The mattress-grave of Rot. 
BEeEcBie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SITUATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Malfitano, Palermo. 

Sir,—In this moment of intense interest in the vital 
question of Home Rule it surely would not be out of place 
to draw the attention of your readers to a little book written 
as far back as 1890, by Mrs. Lynn-Linton, one of England’s 
most gifted authors, and published by Methuen under the 
title of ‘‘ About Ireland ”’, 

A Liberal—nay, at the earlier period of her life, a Radical 
—her conversion to Unionism was a remarkable one. No 
party spirit could warp or bias her brilliant intellect, nor 
personal interest make her swerve from what she considered 
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her duty to her country. Though sent by the Editor of | 
the ‘‘ New Review ”’ to write in favour of Home Rule, 
Mrs. Lynn-Linton, ever a free lance, did not hesitate to 
pass to the other side when after spending a month in 
Ireland she realised her mistake. With straightforward 
honesty of purpose, in a letter to the Rev. C. Voysey, she 
writes : “‘ Yes, I have come back a strong Unionist, having 
seen the utter fallacy of the Home Rule cry . . .” 

There are, no doubt, some still who remember Eliza 
Lynn-Linton’s brilliant articles in the Saturpay Review, 
and especially that one on the woman question, entitled 
“The Girl of the Period”, which created such a stir. 
Herbert Spencer’s words, in a letter to her about one of 
her essays, show in what high esteem she was held by this 
great philosopher : ‘‘ I have just been reading with delight 
your article on ‘ Our Illusions’, How I envy you your 
vigorous style, your telling metaphors, and your fertility 
of allusion! Surely this essay should not be buried in the 
pages of a magazine! . . . Clearly, it will be as great 
generations hence as now”. Hers was indeed a mind able 
to grapple with the big issues of life, and her words should 
be valued now even more, by the mellowing of time, than 
they were during her life. 

In the Explanatory Preface of her booklet she tells us 
how at the outset she was ‘‘an ardent Home Ruler, 
influenced by the seductive charm of sentiment and abstract 
principle only; I think that perhaps the process by which 
my own blindness has been couched may help to clear the 
vision of others who see as I did. . . . I thought that 
Home Rule would set all things straight, and that the 
national sentiment was one which ought to find practical 
expression. I rejoiced over every election that took away 
one seat from the Unionists and added another vote to the 
Home Rulers; and I shut my eyes to the dismemberment of 
our glorious Empire and the certainty of civil war in Ire- 
land should the Home Rule demanded by the Parnellites 
and advocated by the Gladstonians become an accomplished 
fact. In a word, I committed the mistakes inevitable to all 
who take feeling and conviction, rather than fact and know- 
ledge, for their guides. 

‘Then I went to Ireland—and the scales fell from my 
eyes. I saw for myself; I heard facts I had never known 
before; and was consequently enlightened as to the true 
meaning of the agitation and the real condition of the people 
in their relation to politics, their landlords, and the Plan of 
Campaign ”’, Further on she states that she considers Home 
Rule ‘‘not only a delusive impossibility, but also high 
treason against the integrity of the Empire ’’, and that “ it 
would be a base surrender of our obligations to the Irish 
Loyalists ’’. 

I myself belong to an island strangely similar to Ireland 
in many ways and in its attitude to the mother country; 
still, with all the Sicilian racial and climatic differences as 
compared with the Northern provinces, I can safely assert 
that after merely little over fifty years of unity there is no 
party now advocating Home Rule—a measure which even 
by the most advanced would certainly be considered as a dis- 
memberment of Italy and high treason to its glorious unity. 
The Italian system of centralisation, copied from that of the 
French, has been a mistake, and it will be specially felt if 
carried on in Libya; but between that and Home Rule there 
is room for a happy medium, and, as Mrs. Lynn-Linton puts 
it, “‘ Ireland ought to have a measure of local self-govern- 
ment such as we have in England, but our Imperial Govern- 
ment must be one and indivisible ”’. 

I have not at hand her second publication on the subject, 
‘** About Ulster ’’, which no doubt is of equal interest, if not 
more so, than her first. Nearly a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since Mrs. Lynn-Linton braved the anger of her 
friends and fought for her new convictions. The present 
condition of Ireland in general, if modified, is undoubtedly 
improved, Ulster can never change; still less now will her 
people agree to disunion, and nothing but annihilation can 
destroy their staunch loyalty. May their cause triumph for 
the greatness of the Empire and for its prestige in its 
colonies and in other countries. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Tina WHITAKER. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


20, Fairlawn Park, 
Chiswick, W. 

Sir,—The whole situation would be Gilbertian were it not 
so terribly tragic! The rodles of the great political parties 
are strangely inverted. Here is a vast multitude marching 
to the Park, organised and addressed by the leaders of our 
only ‘‘ Conservative Party ’—for what? To enforce the 
fundamental principle of democracy; that the voice of the 
people must decide the most momentous question with 
which we have ever been faced against the tyranny of a 
Socialistic-Radical-Labour Party, whose only fear is to face 
the voters! 

Then on another fundamental question, that of Tariff 
Reform, the ‘‘ Conservatives ’’ are the Progressives, the 
Reformers; while the Liberal-Radical-Labour Party are 
playing the part of ‘‘ crusted Tories "’, hidebound and stag- 
nant, clinging desperately to an out-of-date fetish, a principle 
scouted by all the rest of the commercial world. Then we 
have Dissenters, whose Nonconformist conscience has been 
wittily described as “‘ lost, stolen, or strayed”, urging what 
amounts to the plundering of Church funds; and are driving 
a million fellow Protestants under the most intolerant form 
of Rome Rule that exists to-day! Then we have 
‘* Pacifists ”’ frantically urging a course of action which 
would, if not checked, deluge Ulster in blood; and are 
doing their little utmost to bring Armageddon by opposing 
adequate armaments to secure our safety and maintain the 
peace! The Nonconformist conscience supports the Govern- 
mient in a course of action which, had it been taken by the 
Unionists, they, would certainly have denounced as playing 
the part of fraudulent trustees. The Government are 
trustees of the public funds, yet at the Radical behest they 
dipped their hands into the public purse and endowed all 
members of Parliament with £400 a year! By Mr. Asquith’s 
own ruling, in seeking re-election on taking an additional 
office which is to bring him much more work, but no addi- 
tional profit, all those who have accepted £400 a year without 
seeking re-election have broken the law, are liable to heavy 
penalties, and are not legally Members.at all. This is one 
of the results of the Government's Upper House-breaking ! 

Certain officers, on being given their choice, chose a 
ruinous set-back to their careers rather than shoot down the 
peace-keeping working men of Ulster; this our sapient 
Labour men denounce as aristocratic, or military ** dicta- 
tion’, and are advocating a course which must lead to 
their pet aversion—Conscription! The outstanding fear of 
the so-called ‘‘ Democratic Party ’’ is fairly and squarely to 
face the people: they dare not face the voters except when 
armed with a lying cry. ‘* Chinese Slavery’ served their 
turn; now they are busy manufacturing another one against 
the King and the Army! We have a “ Liberal ’’ Govern- 
ment: liberal in lying! A Radical Government: radical 
inverters of the standards of public life. They are ‘ Pro- 
gressives ’’: progressing to the bottomless pit of mendacity ; 
progressing to the death, disaster, and damnation "’, 
as Sir Edward Grey expresses it, and to the ‘* bloody chaos ” 
foreseen by Lord Morley! Soon we shall have Mr. Lloyd 
George describing the Hyde Park meeting as a mere 
demonstration of Dukes, who disguised themselves by leav- 
ing their coronets at home! All the responses in the Litany 
are needed to express our prayer for deliverance from such 
a Pandora’s box of evils and absurdities. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. Wake Cook. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 
120, West Regent Street, Glasgow, 
7 April, 1914. 
Sir,—Let us suppose Ireland to be badly misgoverned, and 
in a state of grave internal discontent ; and that methods 
are proposed with a view to improve its conditions and 
redress its wrongs—methods which the proposers honestly 
believe would produce these desirable results. But suppose 
that these proposals are abhorrent not only to a large section 
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of the people of Ireland, but also to a still larger section of 
the people of Great Britain, who believe, with equal—if not 
greater—honesty (rightly or wrongly) that the application 


of the proposed methods would produce not only no improve- — 
ment, but would, on the contrary, make matters infinitely — 


worse; and that they are so sincerely convinced of this that 
they are solemnly resolved to resist them ; and it is admitted 
by the proposers that these methods cannot be applied with- 
out armed coercion, inevitable civil war, and devastating 
bloodshed. Is it conceivable that, in such conditions, any 
honest Government—democratic or autocratic—would use 
the strong arm of the State to enforce those methods ? 

Home Rule, after all, is only a project—a proposal—of the 
Government to put certain arrangements into operation, 
with the avowed object of improving the condition of Ire- 
land, which implies improving the conditions of life of the 
Irish people. 

When this project is put forward its authors admit that 
Ireland is much more peaceful, contented, and prosperous 
than it has been for centuries. The Government profess to 
believe that their project will make it even more so; but to 
the same section of the Irish people and to the same section 
of the people of Great Britain the project is (rightly or 
wrongly) repugnant and abhorrent ; and the Irish section are 
prepared to offer it their sternest and most determined 
opposition. It is obvious, and is practically admitted by the 
Government, that to pursue the project would produce the 


disastrous results above referred to, disturbing the peace , 


and interrupting the prosperity of Ireland for many years, if 
not permanently. 

If it were wrong in the first case to persist in such a 
project, it is, a fortiori, infinitely worse to persist in the 
second case. Yet this is what the Government are doing. 

To deliberately make bad worse is bad enough; but to 
make good bad, in such a serious matter, is only thinkable 
as the act of a lunatic or a criminal. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
Rovert 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
Union House, Mill Road, Bury St. Edmunds. 
6 April 1914. 
Sir,—Your correspondent Ernest J. A. FitzRoy raises the 


question, in the words of Benjamin Disraeli, ‘‘ Will the 


Conservative working man pass away?” The Conservative | 


working man has passed away. He is as dead as the nails | 


he used to hammer, and the last he put into his own coffin. 
He was obsolete long before he died. It is doubtful even if 


his party wanted him. Certainly his country did not. He | 


had three attributes. He feared God, honoured the King 
and loved the Church; and as the two latter did not mind 
his going, God took him. He was too independent for these 
times. He worked for his master, but as in the sight of 
God. The trades unions altered all that. They laid down 
the number of blows he should make per hour with his 
hammer. He could have survived that, but they made the 


standard of the laziest the maximum. Then he was choked | 


with stamps and strangled by insurances. If he cut his 
finger he had to claim compensation; if he missed a few 
days’ work he had to take unemployment benefit—and he 
did not like benefits; while, if his nose bled, he had to take 
medical benefits and sick pay. This hothouse treatment 
sapped him. His old master and himself, who used to have 
a kindly interest in each other, became estranged—they 
knew each other no longer. If they wished to speak te each 
other they could only do it through delegates and boards 
and committees and things of that kind which are conceived 
by idiots in asylums. It hurt the Conservative working 
man. His Church was quite indifferent to him. He was 
free to come or go—and, alas, he went! The Church is 


about to find that out. His party did not use to do so much | 


talking, but it was keen on honour—keerer even than it 
now is on compromise. It did not lie down and grovel and 
give up plural voting or anything else because a demagogue 
said ‘‘ Bloodshed”. It knew that very likely bloodshed 
wasn’t meant, that it was only a departmental error, that 
the peccant word would be withdrawn, and that somebody 
would resign and somebody else would not. Beyond this 


knowledge, however, it did not care if there were bloodshed, 
because it never felt that bloodshed was the worst that could 
happen. ‘‘ Take my honour, but save my bl ”, was not 
a party cry then. It is a long time since I heard of a 
Conservative party: we are all Unionists (of sorts) now. 
We form leagues of all kinds—leagues to do this, that and 
the other, and leagues to resist this, that and the other. 
And we subscribe to them. Many a cadet of a noble family 
knows that, because he draws the secretarial pay. We have 
(as a party—a Unionist, as it were, party) resisted every- 
thing. We have stuck out positively to the last ditch. We 
have had our backs to the wall over and over again. But 
when we got to the last ditch we always fell into it, and we 
found convenient gaps in the wall. We resisted the breaking 
up of the Constitution and the servant tax. We are resisting 
the breaking up of the Empire; but we shall give way rather 
than shed the sawdust which now runs in our veins. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

A, THINGOE. 


PENGUINS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
St. Paul’s School, 
West Kensington, W. 
1 April 1914. 

Sir,—It appears to me, and to many persons also to 
whom I have shown it, that your review of Dr. Levick’s 
charming book on ‘‘ Antarctic Penguins ”’ is of an objection- 
able nature. Dr. Levick, who is a scientist of repute, is 
charged with putting interpretations on his facts which the 
evidence does not substantiate, and ‘“‘ which put something 
of a strain on our credulity ”’. 

Your reviewer is apparently unaware of two things: First, 
that it is not scientists who have taken to literature who 
say that which is not, but it is men of letters who have 
taken to science who are apt to misinterpret facts; secondly, 
that those who have studied animals closely realise full well 
that the truth about them is far stranger than the fiction. 

I believe I am right in saying that Mr. Kearton found the 
manner in which a great tit fed upon a Brazil nut suspended 
from a bough by a piece of cotton so astonishing that he 
hesitated to speak of it to the general public until he could 
prove his statement by cinematography, which he subse- 
quently did. Again, let your reviewer visit the small 
mammal house at the Zoo and ask the keeper to show him 
the mongoose cracking a nut, then let him tell what he has 
seen to the first acquaintance that he meets, and see if he 
does not put something of a strain on his friend’s credulity. 
If your reviewer was a serious student of animal life he 
would know the greater the ignorance of the subject the 
greater is the incredulity. 

Why he should find a methodised plan of campaign 
against the skuas so incredible is astonishing. Small 
birds organise combine@ attacks on birds of prey; the 
wounded African buffalo will set an ambush for his pursuer. 
Will any sane man who has chased wild geese deny 
that they post sentries? Why is the fact of a penguin 
obeying the dictates of animals’ most powerful emotion— 
jealousy—so incredible ? 

As regards the second point which strained ycur re- 
viewer’s credulity, namely, that a penguin should bring a 
stone as a definite pledge of its affection to man. First, the 
ravens who used to live at Balliol, and who were always 
prepared to take a very human interest in one, would 
constantly place pebbles and small twigs in the turn-up of 
one’s trousers; secondly, I can vouch for a case where a 
cat brought into its mistress’s sick room a missel thrush 
and a pigeon on two successive mornings. 

Your reviewer must remember that the Adelie penguin is 
entirely unfamiliar with man; has only two enemies; is 
curious, fearless, gregarious, and communicative. 

I write at length as I feel that the aspersions on the 
judgment of a scientist of repute and of a very gallant 
gentleman should not be lightly made by men of letters 
with a smattering of natural history. 

Yours faithfully, 
Frep. W. BEWSHER. 
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To the Editor of the SatrurDay REVIEW. 
7 April 1914. 

Sir,—The above is a foolish letter; it is not calculated to 
aid the book, and I cannot think the author of the book 
would approve of it. 

As a fact, Dr. Levick’s book was praised in the highest 
terms in the very review which Mr. Bewsher complains of. 
Really, in praising a good book highly one has a right to 
criticise mildly a point here and there! Mr. Bewsher clearly 
knows nothing about the business and the duty of a 
reviewer. 

Also, he is not, I fear, a good natural historian. He com- 
plains that I have ‘‘ a smattering’. I fear he has not even 
so much as that. He writes of small birds, for example, 
organising attacks on birds of prey. What reason has he 
for saying they do this? It happens that I have watched, 
for some thirty-five years, the attacks of small birds on birds 
of prey; of swallows on sparrow-hawks; of longtailed tit- 
mice, cole titmi¢e, and other small birds in the winter flock 
of titmice on sparrow-hawks; of finches, titmice, thrushes, 
and blackbirds on the tawny owl. Also I have watched for 
many years the mobbing of the cuckoo by pipits. But I 
have never seen a sign of method or organisation in these 
attacks. 

Mr. Bewsher’s statements about natural history are too 
loose. He assumes the point where he has no right to do 
so. I recommend him a serious study of field natural his- 
tory before next he bursts and bridles unnecessarily into 
imaginary frays. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE REVIEWER. 


THE CUCKOO. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Hilltop House, Brenchley, Kent. 
5 April 1914., 
Sir,--On 12 March 1912 I was at Biddenden, a village in 
the Weald of Kent. Just before 11 a.m. I was standing in 


the road, under a highish garden wall, talking to the | 


Vicar. I said to him, ‘‘ If it were a month later I should 


say I heard the cuckoo. I suppose it’s a boy ’’. ‘* Well ’’, he | 


said, ‘‘ I’m rather deaf, and—there it is!’’ A bird came 


over the wall at the moment. A grey bird, half-pigeon, half- | 


hawk. It flew like a cuckoo, and it cuckooed. To that I 
can swear; but I am no ornithologist, and perhaps it was 
a Jubjub. 

The ‘‘ absurd illusion’? was so perfect that both of us 
were taken in. Both thought the date remarkable, and I 
made a note of it at the time. The Vicar has now left 
Biddenden, but I can get his address, and am pretty confi- 
dent that the will remember it. 

I do not yet ‘‘ begin to believe that the cuckoo absolutely 
never appears in England till April is well in”. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cecit S. KEnr. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Monmouth, 
6 April 1914. 
Sir,—May I submit my nurse’s variant of the song quoted 
by “J. P. S.” in your last number, as sung to me in 
Staffordshire more than sixty years ago? 
The Cuckoo’s a bonny bird, 
He sings as he flies; 
He brings us good tidings, 
And tells us no lies, 
He sucks little birds’ eggs 
To keep his voice clear, 
And always sings ‘“‘ Cuckoo "’ 
When spring-time is near. 
Yours faithfully, 
B. H. D. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Worcester, 
6 April 1914. 
S1r,—Sixty-five years ago, as a small boy, a native of the 
Eastern Counties (March, Isle of Ely), I was taught at my 
mother’s knee to repeat :— 
The Cuckoo is a pretty bird; 
She sings as she flies ; 
She brings us glad tidings, 
And tells us no lies. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. Bates (Surgeon). 
P.S.—What do other Eastern Counties men say? 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Laleston, Bridgend, Glamorgan, 
6 April 1914. 

Sir,—Forty years ago—or thereabouts—we used to sing to 
the tune of the ‘“ Ash Grove’ almost the same words as 
your correspondent, ‘‘J. P. S.’’, quotes. In our version 
the cuckoo 

“*. . . sucks little birds’ eggs 
To make her voice clear ”’. 


Yours faithfully, 
B. L. N. 


THE BLIND. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
Garrick Club, London, W.C., 
6 April 1914. 


S1r,—Would you kindly allow me to appeal through 
| Your columns to the theatrical profession as a whole on 
_ behalf of the National Institute for the Blind? I consider 
| Mr. C. Arthur Pearson’s undertaking of brightening the 
lives of the blind through cheapening Braille literature is 
one of the most deserving causes of. charity which has 
_ been put before the public for a long time, and it ought 
especially to appeal to all ranks of the theatrical profession, 
as we are not only dependent on our eyesight to earn our 
living, but are dependent on the eyesight of our audiences 
to enable us to do so. I myself am sending Mr. Pearson 
a subscription and a donation equal to one day’s fees, and 
I sincerely hope that others will try to do as much as they 
can on the same lines. 
| Yours truly, 
Paut A. RUBENS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Riverside, Donnington, Newbury, 


| “ONE GOOD DEED A DAY.” 
| 30 March 1914. 


Sir,—Mr. Fielding-Hall has seen fit to caricature the 

' work of a man who is giving up his life for the good of 
the boys not only of his own country, but of the whole 
world. Mercifully, most boys, unlike this hypothetical 
nephew, have some power of imagination. When they 
read that No. 8 Law is to ‘‘ Whistle and smile under all 
circumstances,”’ they do not ridicule that law because they 
know it is a physical impossibility to obey it in the letter, 
but they realise the spirit and act accordingly. When they 
are told to do a good turn every day they do not rack their 
brains to think how obnoxious they can be to their rela- 
tions, nor do they proclaim their good deeds from the house- 
tops, but the rule has its influence. 

Mr. Fielding-Hall is evidently completely ignorant of the 
working of Sir R. Baden-Powell’s system, otherwise he 
would know that if a boy scout risks his life to save some- ) 
one else (an act for which a special medal is awarded), q 
that medal is not given if the boy himself has spoken of ' ‘ 


what he has done. 
Yours truly, 


M. F. Batt. 
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CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 
19, Shaftesbury Road, 
Ravenscourt Park, W., 
19 March 1914. 
Sir,—Mr. Druitt leaves me no choice—I must trouble you 
again. 

In fairness to him [ claimed a trivial phrase of my own 
which had been fathered on him, with adverse comment. 
But upon that simple act he founds a contrast between my 
** honest candour ’’ and the absence of it which he attributes 
to my “ clients ’"—meaning the Vicar and Churchwardens. 
I think the remark unjust and must be permitted to dis- 
sociate myself from it. Praise of that kind is unwelcome. 
Yours faithfully, 

C. W. Waatt. 


RAILS AND THE MAN. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
1, Harden Villas, Rosetta, Belfast. 

Sir,—In a leading article, last week, dealing with the 
appointment of the American, Mr. Thornton, as general 
manager of the Great Eastern Railway, you observed, ‘* he 
calls ‘ standees ’ what we call ‘ straphangers ’’’. 

Now, may it not be that you have misinterpreted this 
transatlantic term? A straphanger is obviously one who 
stands—a stander—and Mr. Thornton must have meant by 
** standee ’’ the victim of the stander’s heavy boot! 

Extract from a London newspaper some ten years hence : 
** The case was settled out of Court, the straphanger paying 
the standee £50 and costs ’’. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Wituam L. Storey. 


COMIC OR CONIC? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Cape Town, 
11 March 1914. 
Sir,—Your review of ‘* Bed-time Stories ’’ reminded me 
of an amusing story told me by a friend, an old Winchester 
boy, of a lady who was on a visit to a former headmaster of 
Winchester. Not being able to sleep on her first morning, 
she got up to look for a book on a row of shelves in her 
bedroom, and took down one whose title, in her half-asleep 
state, she read as ‘‘ Comic Selections.’’ On returning to 
the warmth of the bed, she found to her disgust that it was 
a treatise on ‘* Conic Sections ’’! 
Yours faithfully, 
T. B. Bratuwait. 


GUIDES TO OUR TREASURES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey, 
4 April 1914. 
Sir,—Many will rejoice at the notification in the SatuRDay 
Review of the success of Lord Sudeley’s movement for the 
appointment of guides in our picture galleries and museums 


—‘‘ real guides, live guides, guides who know how to stimu- | 


late interest and awake intelligence in the sightseer ’’. 
Considerations which apply to pictures, statues, manu- 
scripts, and pottery, etc., in our national collections may be 
held of no less importance in regard to the geographical and 
historical features of these islands, and you may be willing 
to put upon record the success of a scheme carried out by 


the Royal Automobile Club, following upon suggestions sub- — 


mitted by the present writer, whereby the Club Committee 


is in possession of lists of gentlemen in every county in the | 


United Kingdom fully conversant not only with the pecu- | 


liarities of local roads and highways, but with every place of 
interest and beauty spot within a given area, and willing to 
impart such information to touring parties anxious to 
become more fully acquainted with the reasons for the varied 
and unequalled charm of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Lanprear Lucas, 
Spectacle Makers’ Company. 


ENGLISH MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
3, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
4 April 1914. 

Sir,—Your musical critic’s article of to-day is a great dis- 
appointment. 

For years he has been dwelling on the bad outlook for 
English music. There is a prejudice, he has said, against 
English composers as such, and they do not compose well 
enough to conquer it. 

Yesterday week Mr. Vaughan Wiliiams’s ‘ London 
Symphony ” was performed for the first time at Mr. Ellis’s 
concert. There was a large audience, and they all got up 
and cheered for five minutes. Here, I thought, is 
“J. F. R.’s*"’ opportunity for a burst of hope, even of 
triumph. I turned eagerly to his article, only to find a 
repetition of the old jeremiads—he had not been to the 
concert ! 

I only write as an entirely ordinary member of the music- 
loving public whom the English composers must please if 
they are to gain a national position. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Marsu. 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Chelsea, S.W., 
o February 1914. 
Str,—Your correspondent *‘ E.C.E.’’ can, doubtless, best 
defend the interpretation of his own letter. Milton, in pro- 
posing the subject of his poem, commences thus : 


** Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat 
Sing, Heav’nly Muse—”’ 


In these terse, simple, and beautiful words of the 
invocation to a work, which turns upon the fable of the 
Creation and Fall of man, handed down to us in the Scrip- 
tures of the Jewish religion, there is unmistakable reference 
to the tree of knowledge of good and evil—a phrase which 
has been interpreted both literally and spiritually for many 
past ages. Literally, it may be granted from the highest 
authorities, equally among Jewish as well as Christian 
writers, that, as a matter of fact, there was no such tree. 
The spiritual interpretation had best be sought from the 
author of Paradise Lost ”’. 

The belief that man did literally live on the natural fruit 
of trees was widespread in antiquity, and can be traced in 
Pheenician mythology. Equally, too, the slightest acquaint- 
ance with Oriental languages displays to us a natural charm 
of clothing thought in the imagery of poetry. It may be 
interesting to note that it was left to the later Jewish 
theologians to suggest the doctrine that the serpent of Eden 
was the mouthpiece of the impersonation of Satan, who is 
distinguished by the possession of a superior subtlety—in 
short, a creature of ‘‘ Vahwe’’. The embodiment of 
character is arrived at by the speculative philosophers upon 
the ultimate or earliest origin of ‘‘ Evil’’, to show that the 
beginning of sin could be assigned to a source which was 
neither in the nature of man or of God. The personality of 
Satan, or ‘‘ the adversary ’’, does not appear in the Jewish 
Scriptures till after the exile. What may appear most 
strange is that the serpent, in the earliest records of religion, 
appears as the emblem of a good demon. The allegorical 
interpretation of Philo (s.c. 20) of the Mosaic accoynt of the 


Creation is well worth the research. 


_ ordinary correspondence. 


Apart from this digression, it is palpable that your cor- 
respondent ‘‘ E.C.E.’’ has good grounds for his justification. 
The whole question touches upon ground which is 
naturally most fascinating, but far beyond the scope of 
While it is quite true that 


argument is permissible as to the theory of the two distinct 
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trees of the knowledge of good and evil, the ‘' deeper 
draught of the Pierian spring’’ does not admit of its 
general acceptation, and, least of all, a standpoint of 
affirmation, which would clearly be insisted upon by your 
correspondent of last week’s issue. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
Osporne Atpis, M.A. 


THE SABBATH. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Aliwal North, South Africa. 
18 February “1914. 

Sixr,—In European countries, where the Christian popu- 
lation has learnt to welcome the Jewish people as inseparable 
from the destiny of the great white race, many intelligent 
people have, no doubt, already recognised the need of 
synchronisation in the civil appointment of Sabbaths, par- 
ticularly tthe great’ Christian and Jewish Sabbaths. A 
sympathetic change in Sabbatic civil appointments strikes 
me as far more necessary, far more urgent than the New 
Civii Calendar recommended to Europe by the Swiss 
Republic two or three years ago. 

Recent events, such as the recurrent industrial-cum-anar- 
chic eruptions without as well as within the British Empire, 
silently suggest the want of common action between Chris- 
tian and Jew, as far as their religious susceptibilities permit, 
in order to arrest or diminish the palpably widespread 
tendency towards spiritual indifference and absolute mate- 
rialism. 

Under existing civil conditions the Sabbatic environment 
cannot possibly be considered satisfactory by either Christian 
or Jew. 
hands of their respective ministers, helping the good inten 
tions of their followers, and promoting the common weal, 
I will ask the following two questions: ‘* What is the 
present position? ’’ ‘* How can it be sympathetically con- 
sidered with a view of introducing change? ’’ 

In the absence of a via media it is obvious we shall 


Therefore, with the object of strengthening the | 3 : : 
fellows upon things in general he might pause and 
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_ “Interpretations and Forecasts: a Study of Survivals 


REVIEWS. 
THE JELLABYS ARE COMING. 


and Tendencies in Contemporary Society.” By 


Victor Branford. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


HAT urge, what arousal, can effect the 
revivance and socialisation of culture institu- 
tions in our megalopolitan capitals? A problem, per- 
haps, that only expertise can explicate! No, the 
reviewer is not mad; he has but gathered a nosegay 
of the eccentric vocables dear to Mr. Branford and 
woven them into just such a question and reply as Mr. 
Branford loves to formulate. 

This book is in the main compounded of addresses 
to certain clubs, associations and student classes in 
England and America. It will inspire some readers 
with admiration—for no prophet but has some sort of 
foliowing—others with dislike, others with a vague 
uneasiness. Let us adumbrate the objections of these 
last. We gravely doubt, in the first place, whether 
there is not far too much talking at large going on. 
The lecture habit is a dangerous one. It ministers to 
the vanity of the lecturer; while his hearers, too often 
belaboured with long words and bombast, go their 
ways swollen with wind and the rank mist they 
draw’. And then, not content with delivering his 
harangues, the lecturer prints them. We do not forget 


_ that some classic works originated thus—Carlyle’s 


/ wear the giant’s robe with grace. 


noble utterances on hero-worship, for instance, and 
Thackeray's brilliant sword-play in ‘‘The Four 
Georges ’’. But before a man sets out to address his 


enquire whether his intellectual stature enables him to 
One is constrained 
Branford’s hearers, for 
If there were only 


to wonder whether Mr. 
example, thought it fitted him. 


_ available an assortment of their impressions as they 


indefinitely remain confronted with the disadvantage—reli- | 


gious, social, commercial—of two Sabbaths in each week of 
the year—viz., the Christian Sabbath on the first day of 
the week, the Jewish on the seventh day. As nothing of 
general utility could be gained by belittling the one or the 
other, there can be no necessity at any time publicly to 
compare the theologic merits of the one with the other. 
Concession, consistent with obligations of faith, occurs to 


ieft the iecture-room it would be worth more than any 
review. We venture to think that many of them were 
perplexed and wearied; that they wished he had ex- 
pressed himseif more clearly and concisely and hadn't 
asked so many questions; while those who believed 


_ themselves edified were sensible of a general ‘* urge "’ 


towards the improvement of humanity, but found 


_ themselves, on cool reflection, unequipped with a 


me as the likelier way of mutually overcoming the differ- | 


ence in civil appointment that still stands in each other’s 
way. 

By way of giving a practical turn to my proposition and 
at the same time answering the second question, may I 
be allowed to suggest making Sunday the seventh day 
of the civil week instead of the first? This would still give 
the Jews an opportunity, if desired, of keeping their Sabbath 


of keeping their Sabbath on the Sunday. 
seventh day of the week and Sunday would then be iden- 
tical, we should have both the Christian and Jewish 
Sabbaths falling calendrically on the same day of the week. 

Considered from the foregoing standpoint the solar civil 
calendar in use throughout the British Empire and in most 
European countries would not undergo any change, and the 
Jewish lunar calendar only in so far as the appointments of 
their Sabbath. In this manner the slight difference in 
Sabbatic appointment between Christian and Jew, encom- 
passing, nevertheless, potentialities of transcendent impor- 
tance to Europeans in particular and mankind in general, 
might be at least tentatively approached. For men and 
women not mentally divorced from all religious convictions 
must by this time know that special effort is imperative, 
not merely to remind Europeans of the historic sanctity 
of their Sabbaths and the great benefits that accrue to 
them and their posterity who strive to be God-fearing and 
law-abiding, but to assist each other by concentrating all 
the Sabbatic forces of their race on the same day of the 
week. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. Ovett Hotcrort. 


| single definite prescription for the attainment of that 


end—fecling, in short, very much as the Chancellor's 
dupes must feel, or such of them, at any rate, as have 
a grain of sense left, the morning after he has raved 


' and ranted at Limehouse or at Huddersfield. 


It appears to us that Mr. Branford has been in too 
great a hurry to air his theories. (Again the analogy 
is obvious.) A preliminary sojourn in the wilderness 


is requisite in one who aspires to be the prophet, and 


fashion human society. 


on the seventh day of the week and the Christian Churches | Speaks as the pontiff, of a new era; and there is no 


Because, since the | 


trace of it in these pages. Such a sojourn clears a 
man’s mind and takes the conceit out of him.  Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Branford might have thought out a 
style less turgid, less diffuse, and less woolly than 
that in which he has clothed his speculations. When 
one reads such passages as the following—and they 
could be multiplied indefinitely—-‘‘ In the aristocratic 
trinity of Fates, while the grandmother is the custo- 
dian of Manners, and the mother is the custodian of 
Romance, it is the Poet who is the custodian of 
Ideals '’; or this, ‘‘ As they sit listening to the music, 
and gazing over the entrancing tropical bay, you know 
that the women at least have left the earth and 
ascended to the dreamland of the soul-kingdom evoked 
by the strains of harmony. And where woman climbs, 
men, at least young men, and sometimes old ones, 
dare to follow '’, it is impossible not to be reminded of 
the literary female who harangued Elijah Pogram at 
the National Hotel: ‘‘Howls the sublime, and softly 
sleeps the calm Ideal, in the whispering chambers of 
Imagination ’’. 

But, setting style apart, let us try and get at Mr. 
Branford’s purpose. He wants, in a word, to re- 
Hardly any existing condi- 
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tions appear to please him. He damns our universi- 
ties, our local self-government, our methods of educa- 
tion. He sneers at the clergy (always excepting the 
late Canon Barnett), thinks very little of representa- 
tive government and less of nationality. He is chiefly 
concerned with cities, over whose potentialities he 
pours any amount of warm gush; but from his descrip- 
tion of an English village it is quite clear that he is 
acquainted with one only, and that the worst in the 
kingdom. Otherwise he would not talk so glibly of 
‘“ the parochial mal-adjustment of Hodge, landless and 
leaderless; squire, Tory and tariffist; schoolmaster, 
secularist and socialist; parson, retrospective and 
reactionary ’’’, That is hardly an exhaustive analysis 
of contemporary village life, as any countryman could 
tell him. The author looks backward many centuries 
for the golden age, pending the arrival of his own 
diamond epoch. ‘‘ The medieval man’’, he writes, 
‘““ was a citizen, a European, a Christian; the modern 
man is a politician, a nationalist, and an idolater ’’. 

Things, in fact, are about as bad as they can be. 
But cheer up, Mr. Branford and his friends will put 
everything to rights. By the proper education of our 
citizens in social ideals all the disagreeable, dishonest, 
and criminal propensities, occasionally, alas! found in 
individuals, will be eliminated. Everyone will look 
after everyone else’s business, and mutual admiration 
will abound. No quarrels, of course, racial, per- 
sonal, or internecine. No difficulties about finance, 
apparently; no outlay upon defence, it is hinted, and so 
a nice big treasury, into which everyone, perhaps, is to 
dip when so disposed. At any rate, less work is to 
be done by labourers for hire, and citizens will tumble 
over one another in their zeal for doing the street- 
cleaning and sanitary work of the community. The 
dustman will discuss eugenics with you on his rounds, 
will thank you for a pleasant opportunity of keeping 
his muscles active, and will sing the ‘‘ International ’’ 
after tea. Oh, what a happy country ours will then 
be! when government has undergone “‘ resorption into 
the community ”; for ‘‘ the best Government will be 
the one which most steadfastly sets before itself the 
ideal of preparing its own euthanasia’’. Present 
Cabinet, please note. 


RICHARD CORFIELD. 


‘Richard Corfield of Somaliland.” By H. F. Prevost 
Battersby. Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Saturday Review. 


figure of the pioneer, ‘‘ tall, broad, and deep’’, and 
conveying under a tranquil and leisurely manner an 
impression of character and capacity quite out of the 
common. 

About this time the Somaliland muddle was tem- 


| porarily the less for Egerton’s operations. The Mullah 


last scene at Burao. 


ORFIELD’S character and record from boyhood © 


suggest the type which we used to think universal 
in young England. His school record and his letters 
home reveal Corfield, in his biographer’s words, as 
‘ Straight, simple, cheery, tender, entirely wholesome, 
fonder of games than of books, but too full of stuff 
to be an idler’’, fond of Nature, and exceptionally 
unselfish. 

In Easter, ’99, Corfield left Marlborough early; 
and, after three months abroad improving his French, 
went into business in Liverpool under an uncle. The 
chance was a good one, but security and peace are not 
for his make. He sailed for South Africa in December, 
1900, an enlisted and trained member of the B.P.P. 

The experience which followed in South Africa was 
his making, as it must have unmade the wrong man. 
He went ‘‘ through with it’’ in that dreary sort 
of a war’’. Still in his teens, he was acting-orderly- 


sergeant and squadron leader, already a good horse | 
' meanwhile, raiding friendlies in the district between 


master, which is rare, and having learned to speak 
Dutch, which is rarer; and his name was early good 
with older men for fairness, judgment, kindness. Pro- 


motion was his for the taking, but in July, 1905, he had © 


made up his mind that South Africa had no more “‘ to 
offer anyone like himself in search of a future ’’. Still 
‘* 1 should advise any young fellow out of a billet in 
England to join (i.e., the Police) for three or four years ; 
it would rub the edge off him and wake him up, but 
not to make a profession of it’’. On his return home, 


after nearly five years of ardent service, he is described 
at twenty-three as ‘‘ strong as a bull ’’, with the ideal 


was chastened, and the agreement of March 5th had 
been signed at Illig between ourselves, the Mullah, 
and the Italian Government. The Mullah had accepted 
permanent location on the eastern Mijjarten coast, had 
recognised the British boundary, and pledged himself 
not to raid tribes under British and Abyssinian protec- 


tion. It was decided to organise the military resources 
of the Protectorate in three departments—Tribal 
Militia, Regulars or Militia, and armed Police; 


and on his applying for appointment as _ political 
officer to the new force, Corfield was accepted, and so 
came first to Somaliland in October, 1905. He found 
there a country by general admission God-forsaken 
beyond others, and a people of all the children of the 
desert the most difficult and attractive. Land and 
people kept him hard at work for some three years 
drilling savages into soldier-shape, strengthening a 
natural turn for handling Somalis, and gaining in 
knowledge of the country, and in reputation with the 
heads of the administration. Meanwhile the situation 
in Somaliland was drifting—Mr. Churchill’s ill-omened 
visit and mischievous chatter, the Wingate Mission, 
and the rest—to the lamentable retrogression of 1909. 
The whole melancholy story may be followed in the 
chapters of Mr. Battersby’s book. It was especially 
a sorry business in that, as Corfield saw and writes 
in a letter of June 27th, 1909, the Mullah was no 
Mahdi likely to wield enormous power in the Muham- 
medan world. He was ‘‘ little better than a raiding 
cattle-thief giorified by the weakness of the Govern- 
ment ’’. Opportunity neglected, the proper, easy steps 
untaken brought exactly the harvest to be looked for. 
The Mullah was raised by our incapacity into a real 
and formidable power of oppression for the friendly 
tribes whom we were supposed to protect. General 
Manning seems to have given no thought to the tribes 
whose safety no longer interested the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Dishonour culminated when evacuation was 
agreed on, and in 1910 Burao, Hargeisa, Sheikh, and 
the rest were abandoned, buildings, tents, stores, tele- 
graphs, and—incalculably greater value—national 
prestige. Corfield, it is said, would never refer to the 
He passed to a change of work 
in Nigeria, and in the interval the Mullah waxed and 
British authority in Somaliland waned until even the 
coast-line was not secure. 

This point was reached when Mr. Byatt, the 
Administrator, gave Mr. Harcourt his choice of alter- 
natives—to pacify the interior, to establish military 
posts on the main roads, to clear out altogether, or, 
fourthly and finally, to maintain on the coast, and police 
its line with, a small camel corps. ‘‘ Corfield of 
Northern Nigeria, if he will accept ’’, was suggested 
as commandant. It was no light job. With one hun- 
dred and fifty native riders and no prestige to back 
him he had to protect Berbera against armed and con- 
tinuously aggressive hordes. He came—in 1912—and 
Berbera in his charge was so well protected that, with 
the approval of the authorities, Corfield moved inland. 
The camel corps were at Burao by January 16th, 1913, 
and in May Corfield was praised officially for ‘* excel- 
lent work ’’, which included a rude check to raiders at 
Sulla Gudab and Mandera. The Mullah came down 


Burao and Idoweina. And now Corfield reached his 
hour. His orders, his ostensible orders, as Mr. Har- 
court has explained them, were to act as a policeman, 
but in no wise to be military. In the lamentable 
memorandum of the acting Commissioner, Mr. Archer, 
which, as Mr. Battersby fairly says, strikes at the root 
of that humanity and self-sacrifice which has made so 
honourable the Englishman’s record among the peoples 
he has conquered, Corfield is reminded that ‘* the 


' Secretary of State has expressly disapproved of the 


suggestion of employing the camel corps against small 
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dervish parties... and there is no discretionary 
power of any sort on this subject allowed’’. Not by 
such a doctrine did Britain ever grow ascendant. 


| competent readers. Only by classification, by omission 


and self-restraint, can any man deal with the vast and 


_ constantly growing accumulations of facts. 


Corfield just then was well inland with the Secre- | 


tary of State’s approval, and had just been commended 
highly for military service. The Commandant may have 
had two sets of orders—one official, one secret-—-or he 
may not. The dervishes, at least, came on, and Corfield 
solved his problem as, we like to think, an Englishman 
of courage and humanity must inevitably have solved 
it. 
Madoba he fell. In proportion of one to fifteen his 
men fought till they must needs retreat, but in good 
order; and, if technically worsted, they left ten to one 
of the enemy dead on the field. In so doing they cost 


the Mullah nearly half his force, and so far restored, | 


He gave battle at Dul Madoba, and at Dul | L 
of contention between French and English historians, 


But when that protest has been made we can say 
with satisfaction that this volume tells much that 
cannot be learnt elsewhere of England and France 
upon the eve of Agincourt. A careful and very 
interesting study is made of all that is really known 
about the character of the great warrior prince whom 
Shakespeare immortalised as the genius and hero of 
English patriotism. That character has been a bone 


the Frenchman still delighting to call Henry a hypo- 


| crite and a debauchee and the Englishman regarding 
| the stories of a Falstaffian youth as legends based on 


in the face of all Mr. Harcourt's efforts in the opposite | 


direction, the smirched prestige of England. Corfield, 
we may be sure, had cheerfully died to do even so 
much. Dying* he has, in fact, done more, since the 
Government has perforce renounced its policy of non- 
intervention and inactivity. 
to be raised to five hundred, the Indian contingent 
doubled, and Sheikh and Burao are to be garrisoned. 


repairing his lamentable error! ‘‘A rash act has 
involved the Government of the Protectorate in a severe 
set-back ’’, etc. So shuffles, so evades and palters 
your oh! so rich and so successful party politician, 
in singular contrast with the man whose memory he 


Corfield’s camel corps is | sk 
_ but it is strengthened’ by the many references to 


‘‘the imagination of Stow’’, though Stow was 
certainly not a person of imagination all compact. 
There is, however, contemporary evidence to establish 
some stories of wild early doings, of his own retainers 


_ robbed on the high road, and of hot tavern scenes. 
| This evidence rests mainly upon the testimony of 


James Earl of Ormond, and on the common fame, 


Henry’s conversion on his coming to the throne. 


But how pitiful is Mr. Harcourt's pretext for thus | Probably the phrase of Tito Livio equitably sums up 


' the truth: veneria et martialia mediocriter secutus et 


alia quae militaribus licentia praebere solet quoad rex 


slights. Party politics look not beautiful embodied in the | 


person of the descendant of the Plantagenets. Little 


had Richard Corfield heeded such aspersions if only | 


some measure of that protection has at last been 
granted to secure which he died. But for us, his 
countrymen, as his biographer finely reminds us, there 
is still a duty remaining: ‘‘ to see that the concessions 
he has obtained are not withdrawn on the first oppor- 


tunity, and that justice shall continue to be done to the | 


people for whom he died ’’. 


THE EVE OF AGINCOURT. 


“ The Reign of Henry the Fifth.’ By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., D.Litt. Vol. 1. (1413-1415). Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 25s. net. 

HE death of Dr. Wylie immediately after the 
publication of this volume was a great loss to 

English historical scholarship. He was emphatically 

an original worker and his writing has that sharp taste 

of reality which comes only from constant and familiar 
use of the actual documents, from ‘‘ saturation ’’ as 

Mr. Henry James would say. His four volumes on 

Henry IV. are as certain of a long life as they are full 

of the kind of matter that demands quotation and 

reference from all subsequent workers on the period, 
and his habit of wandering off into byways and 

recording odd details of discovery makes his books a 

promising quarry full of unexpected hints and clues. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to raise a protest against 

the method so popular in some circles of “‘ scientific ”’ 

historians to-day, the method by which all things 
relevant and irrelevant are recorded, references are 
piled upon references, and notes are begotten by notes. 

Art demands selection, and even the man of learning 

fresh from the Record Office and the Museum should 

show some continence. There are many instances of 
irrelevant learning hurled at the reader’s head in the 
extraordinarily lengthy notes to this volume. One may 
suffice as an example. A chance mention of Thomas 
Carnika as Keeper of the Great Wardrobe leads to a 
string of references; half way through them Carnika 
becomes Dean of Wells, and this is taken as a reason 
for mentioning his successor in that office and an 
abbreviated biography of the successor is given with 
thirteen quotations of authorities! It is quite possible 


illius pater vixit. But when his father died there was 
a general tendency to hail the young Prince as a 
champion of religion. Lydgate, in his ‘ Falls of 
Princes,’’ writes of him :— 

Of holy Churche he was chief defensour 

In all suche causes Christes chosen knyght. 
The hero of Agincourt was regarded as a new 
Maccabeus, and a political song of later date stimu- 
lates the young Henry VI. by the memory of his 
father’s glory :— 

And thou mayst be goddis champioun 

As that he was Judas the Machabee. 

Henry himself, soon after his coronation, expressed 

his joy that he was the first to raise the standard of 


_ Christ and the Church, not as the successor of Duke 
| William, but as the heir of Duke Moses, who slew the 


Egyptian that he might deliver Israel. The element of 
piety was a powerful strain in the young king’s 


character, but it was the piety of the age; devout in 


that this note may prove of great value to some later | 


worker, but he will only come upon it by accident. 


The true canon in this matter is that learning and | 


erudition should be stored in those places where they 
will most naturally be expected and looked for by 


| Bridgettine nuns at Syon. 


observances, a considerable founder of religious 
houses, he became, under the influence of his Carmelite 
confessors, Patrington and Walden, a stern repressor 
of the Lollardism which the orthodox Church hated and 
feared. But this Lancastrian piety, half political and 
half sincere, did not ban ambition or forbid the tricks 
of diplomacy. Its best memorial to-day is in the six 
bays of the nave of Westminster Abbey, which were 
built in his reign and largely by his generosity; his 
other great foundations were at Sheen, one of the few 
Carthusian priories in England, and the house for 
‘* By means of his two 
religious houses King Henry provided a channel for 
incessant prayer for his soul, which was kept up for 
several generations day and night, the ceasing of the 
Carthusians being signalled by a tolling bell, at which 
the Bridgettines took up the service on the other bank 
and kept it going until they tolled it back across 
the river to the Charterhouse, which in its turn took 
up the prayers again.’’ Dr. Wylie notes that at Sheen 
there was a cell for a priest hermit separately endowed, 
and this hermit of the fifteenth century had two ser- 
vants to wait on him and a personal allowance of 
twenty marks a year. 

There is a full and interesting account of Sir John 
Oldcastles’s trial for heresy and of the Lollard rising, 
but Dr. Wylie’s researches seem to throw no important 
new light on these matters. He rejects as untrust- 
worthy the account of the trial compiled more than a 
century later by Bale—‘‘ bilious Bale ’’ as his Tudor 
contemporaries called him—on_ which picturesque 
historians have drawn for some of their most dramatic 
details. His judgment of the Lollards is impartial ; he 
thinks that the rising of 1414 threatened society, but 
he regards the martyr Claydon as ‘‘ merely a sober, 
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serious, convinced Puritan ”’, and rejects the view that ! four companions—-Faith, Hope, Truth and Virtue. 


‘ 


Oldcastle was 
a rebel mob to pull down church and throne ’’. 
stood firm by his conscience, when conscience as he 
knew meant death.’’ 
of the rising, after Oldeastle’s condemnation and escape, 
‘the peril was extremely urgent and the conservative 


‘a mere pestilent demagogue, who led | 


‘**He | man in green. 


On the other hand, at the time © 
, idea! 


forces in England had reason to thank the new king’s | 


promptness and decision for rescuing the country from Pleasure was a woman. 


a very real and active form of danger ’’. 

__ Dr. Wylie has provided the materials out of which a 
picture of the social life of the English people just 
before Agincourt might be composed by a great 
historian. This England of the late medieval ages is 


| a woman. 
| woman. 


godshouses, spittals, all require reform, and the Parlia- | 


ment again and again demands that good secular 
priests shall have preference over monks in the control 
of religious and social institutions outside the actual 
monastic houses. The Commons in their petitions 
show great anxiety that lands of alien priories, so 


under Henry IV., shall not be restored to their foreign | 


owners. This was a policy of retaliation against 
France where similar measures had been taken, but was 
also an instance of the strong insular feeling that 
then animated Englishmen. Henry knew how to use 
this violent national feeling for his own purposes, and 
there is no contemporary authority for the assertion 
that he was urged into the French war by Arch- 
bishop Chichele in order to divert the Commons 
from disendowing the Church. There is more to be 
said for the theory that the war was partly entered 


upon in order to gratify Engli ive | _. - 
P gratify Englishmen with lucrative — with only one device for the temptation of Youth; and 


employment that would distract them from further 
limiting the monarchy, but ‘‘ the cardinal fact in which 
all motives for the forward policy of Henry V. will 
find their ultimate solution was that he knew that he 
could play off Burgundian against Armagnac’. The 
details of Henry’s diplomatic duplicity, which was well 


Faith was a young man in blue. Hope was a young 
Virtue was a young man in white. 
Truth was a young man in brown. 

The adventures began when Youth came—-original 
to a fork in the road. One way, of course, 
looked rather more pleasant than the other. Youth 
wandered down the pleasant way, and met Pleasure. 
Afterwards he met Desire. 
Desire was a woman. Later he met Folly. Folly was 

Afterwards he met Suicide. Suicide was a 
Last of all he met Love. Love was a woman. 
All these women were beautiful, with charms to which 


Mr. allienne’ t 
full of institutions that are decaying. The monasteries, | 


justice. Pleasure had ‘‘ wonderful white arms "’, and 
‘* the hollow of her breasts was like a fragrant valley 
white with dew-drenched narcissus in the spring ’’, and 
she kissed poor Youth with the ‘‘ red blossom of her 
mouth ’’, her lips ‘‘ being cool as snow and hot as fruit 
on a sunny wall’’. Pleasure had other charms not 


many of which had been confiscated and farmed out | less irresistible; and Desire hardly fell short of Piea- 


sure. She, too, was a most agreeable creature; and 
poor Youth naturally fell a second time. ‘‘ Her mouth 
was like a honeycomb and the fragrance of her breasts 
as a garden.’’ The bosom of Folly is not described, 
so far as we have read. Love's bosom was “ flower- 
like’. Suicide’s bosom was “like the falling rose ’’. 
We have often been unfavourably impressed with 


- the Devil’s ingenuity, so far as his designs are revealed 


| of Mr. 


matched in France, are less interesting than those | 


which show how he collected and organised his army, 


for the campaign of Agincourt is one of the rare — 


examples of a war by England really scientifically 
prepared. ‘‘ The days of feudal military service had 
by this time completely passed away in England, and 
the wages of every man that took part in the coming 
campaign had to be paid in cash.’? They were paid on 
a scale fixed more than a century before, ranging from 
6d. a day for an archer to 13s. 4d. a day for a duke, 
and careful arrangements were made for dividing the 
ransoms that French prisoners would pay. 
franklins, yeomen and husbandmen, plenty of trades- 


' proof positive. 


to us in tenth-rate literature; but we have seldom seen 
him reduced to quite so low a level as in these pages 
Le Gallienne. The Thrones, Dominations, 
Princedoms, Kingdoms, and Powers of Hell are credited 


even that is immemorially hackneyed. How easy life 
would be if the Devil were as big a fool as he looks 
within the covers of this volume! How soon might 
we not learn to avoid his machinations if they were as 
simple as here they are set forth! How well we know 
that woman with breasts like a flower garden! How 
unerringly we could avoid her! At the first glimpse 
of her ‘‘ wonderful white arms ’’ we suspect she has 
come from Lucifer. The ‘‘ red blossom of her mouth ”’ 
Aroint thee, witch! 

Is there anything in the world so dull as an allegory 
without distinction? It is difficult to say whether 
this allegory lacks distinction most in the ideas 


expressed or in their expression. There is not a line 


Besides | 


men, such as butchers, bakers, drovers, dyers, fish- | 
mongers, skinners, and smiths left their ordinary occu- | 


pations and flocked to the levies whenever money was | : x F 
; | pen. There is no firm place for the foot in this slough. 


to be got.’’ Leading Englishmen undertook by inden- 
ture to bring forces into the field varying from such 
diminutive retinues as three archers to the 240 men of 
arms and 720 archers of the King’s brother. The 
volume ends with this national muster ready to sail 
from Southampton, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that Dr. Wylie did not live to illustrate in his own 
extraordinary detail the actual campaign. We gather 


of honest thought in these pages. We reach here the 
limit of easy platitude, pretentiously offered in a style 
greasy with facile epithet and pretty commonplace. 
Rivers ‘‘ dreamily ’’ glide. Enchantment is ‘‘ breath- 
less”. Fragrance is usually “‘floating’’. Bells 
chime ‘‘silverly’”’. Always the dead and expected 
word—the word that comes from a fluent, nerveless 


' The reader’s brain is never stimulated or arrested. 


| who desire this kind of thing. 


from the notes that a large number of appendices are | 
already written and it is to be hoped that these will | 


be published. An urgent need in connection with the 
book is that a subsequent volume should contain a full 
list of works that are cited, as at present only the 
names of authors are given and students must often 
be confused as to which particular book is quoted. 


SUPERTOSH. 
“The Highway to Happiness.’ By Richard Le 
Gallienne. Werner Laurie. 6s. net. 


[Published this week.] 
HE quality of this allegoric tale is best measured 
by the stimulating variety of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s symbolic figures. 
highway to happiness. 


Youth sets out along the 
He has with him at the start 


It is sad to reflect how many readers there are to-day 
Reading is for many 
merely an opiate—an occupation to dull the brain and 
subdue the ear to a foolish perpetual murmur without 
meaning. Here is the book for such a reader. Let 
him buy it, and read it in a ‘‘ stertorous after-dinner 
dose’’. It will disturb neither his intellect nor his 
digestion. 


A GREAT PORTUGUESE. 


“The Golden Age of Prince Henry the Navigator.” By 
J. P. Oliveira Martins. Translated by J. J. Abraham 
and W. E. Reynolds. Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


NGLAND has been slow to realise the value of 
this famous history of the fortunes and founders 

of Portugal; yet the story has a particular interest for 
us since it deals with the fortunes of that wonderful 
family of brothers, the Portuguese grandsons of John of 
Gaunt, sons of John of Aviz and Philippa of Lancaster. 
Though the author is not a dispassionate historian 
—the translators have omitted various carping 
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references to the house of Braganza due to his strong 
Republican bias—he has made a picturesque book, 


strong in drama. He brings us face to face with | 


living flesh and blood, and we see in clear sunlight 
the sort of people they were who laid the foundations 
of the Renascence in Portugal. 


Kings, courts and great councils. These were days 
when Christianity, like Mahomedanism, was militant 
and conversion by the sword was looked upon as a 
most fit way to save the heathen from eternal fires. 


| no claim to be literature. 


world was a strange enigma and men saw signs and | 


wonders in every natural phenomenon and Satan and 
his angels were an ever-present, almost visible menace 
to their souls. The seas were thick with terrible 
legends. Popular opinion had it that the waters of 
the tropics boiled and the world ended in a sea of 
mud and slime; whilst only a few mariners were 
beginning to ‘realise its roundness. 

Into so strange a world of faith and superstition, 
which the spirit of inquiry had barely entered, was born 
in 1394 Prince Henry the Navigator. The fourth son 
of King John and Queen Philippa, he played the part 
of pioneer in establishing the future Colonial Empire 
of Portugal and earned the title of the Portuguese 
Scipio. At twenty-four he was tall, broad-shouldered, 
long-limbed, bronzed almost negroid by the sun and 
the south winds. His hair was thick, shaggy and 
black, like his heavily moustached face. His manners 
lacked geniality and charm. He was a typical Portu- 
guese, ‘‘ positive, hard, determined, practical in every- 
thing—his actions, his vivid enthusiasm, his deeply 
laid plans. In pursuit of his fixed objects in life he did 
not scruple to descend to intrigue. To bring his 
schemes to a successful issue he was capable of any 
cruelty.’’ He was an odd medley of greed, chivalry, pro- 
selytising zeal. From his early days his mind was set on 
conquest. He had none of his father’s vices. He avoided 
the company of women and died unmarried—‘‘ What I 
yearn for is not a wife, but the command of ‘ Africa 
portentosa ’, as the Romans called it, the Golden Gates 
that lead to a world-wide Empire ”’. 

He thought in continents. His idea was of a great 


new empire starting from the Peninsula, spreading | tak: 
through Morocco to all Africa; thence to the bound- | in . ite of beauty and virtue — asia power to 
’ 


less limits of unknown continents. | He was a soldier 
and a zealot. He believed it was the pleasure of 
God that all who did not acknowledge His spiritual 
dominion should be destroyed. His mind was essen- 
tially mystical He was a dreamer of futurities. 
Although the author does not share the classical view 
in the works of Major and Beagley—a view which 
exalts Henry almost to a legendary hero—-he finds it 
impossible to deny the man’s greatness. Perhaps the 
chief blot on Henry is the way he sacrificed his brother, 
Prince Fernando, to his ambition. 
attempt on Tangier Henry agreed to the humiliating 
conditions of the Moors—he undertook to give up Ceuta 
and to leave his younger brother, Prince Fernando, as 
a hostage of his good faith. Small doubt he never 
intended to comply with this condition. Ceuta—his 
earliest conquest, where he had first won glory—he 
regarded as the first link in the chain which was to 
strangle the power of the Ottoman Empire, and he would 
hold it at all costs. So he broke faith with the Moors 
and condemned his brother to a martyr’s life and death. 


' noble as the baronet himself. 


NOVELS. 


“The Way of these Women.” By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. Phillips Oppenheim is a master of the heaving 


Here is a vivid pic- _ bosom, flashing eye and the villain-still-pursued-her 
ture of life in the early fifteenth century, glimpses of | novel. 


He always has a rattling story to tell. He 
tells it well enough. One prefers his work to much of 
the fussy, pretentious stuff of the day, for it makes 
Mr. Oppenheim’s characters 
bear enough relation to life to make them plausible, 


| though as a rule they are set to play their parts amidst 


Days of beliefs in omens and superstitions, when the | the accessories of conventional melodrama. 


In ‘‘ The 
Way of these Women ” the author presents his stock 
company with full limelight effects. We have the 
young, lovely and persecuted heroine, Sybil Cluley by 
name. Originally a musical comedy actress, she has 
become a leading light of the legitimate stage through 
acting in the plays of Sir Jermyn Annerley—a baronet 
who with startiing originality Mr. Oppenheim has 
made neither bold nor bad. On the contrary, Sir 
Jermyn is a paragon of all the virtues, if we except 
perhaps his habit of writing successful plays, and the 
author assures us that these plays were as good and 
Sir Jermyn loves Sybil 


' with the great, all-absorbing love of a man who has 
| never loved before, and he invites her to his Norfolk 
_ home to tell her so, and incidentally to read her his new 


play ; and then we are in the thick of sensation. 


“It Was the Time of Roses.” By Dolfe Wyllarde. 
Holden and Hardingham. 6s. 


When an author has gained a certain measure of 


| popularity there is a temptation to unearth earlier work 


written in the bad days of obscurity. The experiment 
is risky, but we find little cause to complain of this 
story, which, the publishers tell us, ‘‘ appeared 
serially ’’ some time ago. It is true that it follows 
somewhat conventional lines, but it gives an excellent 
picture of life on one of the smaller West Indian isles, 


_ and has been written with vivacity and sometimes even 


with real force. Eulalie, the Creole girl, is the most 
interesting of its characters, and for her tremendous 
vitality we can forgive her all her sins, and could have 
wished her a better end than the author has provided. 
Unfortunately she has to be destroyed before the 
Barbara, 


| fascinate; but, as the hero loves her, readers must 


After the disastrous | 


make the best of her marriage, and in Digby she will 
have at least a conscientious and dignified husband. 
The author’s ideas on the testamentary disposition of 
property seem, by the way, to have been rather vague. 
Novelists should take legal advice before making these 
matters the pivots on which their stories turn. 


“Sunshine.” By Mary Openshaw. Heath Cranton and 
Ouseley. 6s. 


It is rare to meet with a novel in which there is at 


once as much simplicity and talent as we find in Miss 


Openshaw’s ‘‘ Sunshine ’’. 
| out any striving for smartness. 


Here is good work with- 
The country scenes in 
Berkshire are gracefully sketched, and the group of 
village gossips who provide the chorus of the story 
makes delightful company. In such a tale we expect 
a lovable heroine, and Sylvia fills the part well. She 
has a strong little soul, yet we are made to imagine 


_ her pretty and somehow fragile, and the author makes 


But his life must be judged as a whole and from no | 


narrower point of view than that of his country’s good. 
He lived to see his chief ambitions realised. 
He had actually dragged the dark continent of Africa 
up from the bed of the ocean. He had foreseen a new 
sea-way to India. His creative instinct started a new 
form of Imperial expansion based on the old classical 
ideas of conquest. He originated and inspired the his- 
torical epoch of navigation, dowering Portugal, the 
forerunner, with the benefits of his discoveries. 


us sympathise with her troubles and rejoice in her 
happiness at the last. When the scene changes to 


London, we are, perhaps, not quite so well pleased. 


Léonie Mayne flaunts her wickedness too obviously to 
be convincing as a successful adventuress, but even in 
the description of her doings there are good touches. 
When in a storm of nerves she flings the breakfast 
tray down the well of the staircase, we know that the 
author has again got into touch with realities. Taken 


_ asa whole, ‘‘ Sunshine ”’ is the best novel we have yet 


_ writer’s correct sense for atmosphere. 


seen from Miss Openshaw. It is carefully constructed, 
written in pleasant style, and nearly always shows the 
The book is 


_ worth many of the more pretentious novels with which 
/ a reviewer’s shelves are daily cumbered. 
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“The Ulsterman.” 
son. 6s. 


By F. Frankfort Moore. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore’s novel is nothing if not | 


topical. It has been written obviously with an eve 
on the Irish crisis. Mr. Moore could not be dull if 
he tried, and although it is of the machine-made order 
and reeks at times of the political pamphlet the story 
is eked out skilfully and sustains the reader’s interest. 
There is only one topic in Ulster to-day, and, as Mr. 
Frankfort Moore’s story is cast almost entirely in 
Ulster and deals incidentally with the love affairs of 


Hutchin- | 
| “ The Sea is Kind.’ By T. Sturge Moore. Grant Richards. 6s. net. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


This collection of Mr. Sturge Moore’s work is very welcome. 
He has put together a score of poems unpublished with many 
others that are familiar. We like best Mr. Moore’s happy use 


| of familiar words and ideas to help a muse scholarly and remote. 
| Mr. Moore’s verse is often woven quite wonderfully of homespun 


an Ulsterman, it is not perhaps surprising that the | 


book should be full of the situation. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore’s warning to those who pre- 
tend Ulster does not mean ‘‘ business ’’ is exceilent— 
even though in a work of fiction. He writes as an 
Irishman with an intimate knowledge of his country. 


“So the World Wags.” 
and Hall. 6s. 


This book consists of a series of dialogues of vary- 
ing merit. There is a superficial smartness about 
them. Smartness is an abominable word, but there is 
no other that so aptly expresses Mr. Keble Howard’s 
performance. Occasionally they show signs of 
humour and contain clever bits of observation; but 
many of them are hopelessly commonplace and inane. 
Here is an instance of ‘‘ The World in Love ”’ :— 


HE: Kid! 
Sue: Kid yerseif ! 
HE: Silly kid! 
Sue: Silly kid yerself ! 
HE: Silly blinkin’ kid ! 
Sue: Silly blinkin’ kid yerself ! 
HE: Two penn’orth o’ no good! 
SHE: En I? 
He: Nah! 
SHE : Wot price yerself? 
He: Well? Spit it aht! 
Sue : Shawn’t. 
HE: Spit it aht, d’y’ear? 
SHE: Shawn’t. 
If this is intended as an illustration of how the lower 


classes make love it strikes us as feeble and pointless. 
The thing has been much better done. 


“ The Gates of Doom.” 
Paul. 6s. 


By Rafael Sabatini. 


Mr. Rafael Sabatini’s new novel is literary melo- | be , c 
| surely insists upon “tension”, also upon refusing to let the 


drama. It is a highly-coloured romance of Jacobite 


and gossamer, which somehow contrives to be a garment of 
even texture. This quality is perhaps most happily found in 
the “ Little School ” poems : . 


** How nice it is to eat ! 
All creatures love it so, 
That they who first did spread, 
Ere breaking bread, 
A cloth like level snow, 
Were right, I know.” 


This is pure homespun; but in the next page in “ Winds 


| Work ” the strand of gossamer is inwoven: ° 


By Keble Howard. Chapman > 


** Jock has sown cherry-pie, marigold, 
Love-that-lies-bleeding and snap-dragons bold ; 
But who knows 
What the wind sows ? ” 


Ye admire, but are not greatly moved by, “‘ The Sea is Kind”. 


_ We like this poet to keep firmly upon earth. In this fantasy of 


a sea-nymph’s wooing of a mortal we find passages beautiful 

with picked words, but the gipsy here is too palpably scholar. 

“ Plays.”? By Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Louis and Aylmer Maude. 
Constable. 5s. net. 

This is clearly a standard English edition of the plays of 
Tolstoy. It is complete, and it is competent. The translations 
have been approved by Tolstoy himself. The book is well 
printed and bound with pleasing austerity. It opens with that 


most terrible of modern plays—‘‘ The Powers of Darkness ”’, 


showing us the mind of Tolstoy as once it was lit with an artist’s 
religion of realism. It ends with the unfinished “ Light that 


_ Shines in Darkness ”*—Tolstoy’s last spiritual word, the story 
| of his own last years thinly veiled. These two plays, with all 


that lies between them, enable us to follow the great adventure 
of a great mind from first to last. 


“ The Renaissance of the Greek Ideal.’’ By Mrs. Roger Watts. Heine- 
mann. 21s. net. 

Here is a bold attempt to recover the Greek spirit through the 
Greek body. The training of a Greek citizen as athlete is recon- 
structed from his postures in statues and upon vases and friezes. 
These are repeated by Mrs. Watts, with explanations of their 
dynamics and the muscular reactions involved. We rather wish 
these exercises could have been described without the dis- 
figuring plates from kinematograph reproductions. These are 


| frankly hideous ; and almost deter one from returning to pages 
| which are fascinating and full of interest. We rather doubt if 


Stanley 


insistence upon the muscles of the diaphragm, and what Mrs. 


| Watts describes as “ tension ’’, is quite so exclusively Greek as 


times skilfully devised and smoothly told. Mr. Saba- | 


tini has the knack of vivid narrative and he manages 
to obtain the spirit of the times of which he writes. 


His dialogue has the right ring about it and is neither | 


stilted nor affected, as it so often is in the case of 
those who attempt to reproduce the talk of a by-gone 
period. 
temporary incidents and allusions which give to his 
story the necessary air of vraisemblance. The central 


figure in the tale is one Captain Harry Gaynor, an | 


ardent soldier who is attached to the Stuart cause, 
and whose adventures in love, intrigue and diplomacy 
are described in very spirited fashion. Gaynor is a fine 
figure, a typical hero of romance, chivalrous in love, 
resourceful in war, ever coming out of the most hazard- 


foil to him we have the black-hearted villain Lord 
Pauncefort, whose plots and machinations are for ever 
placing the hero in dilemmas, but which in the end 
result in his own undoing. Mr. Sabatini treats his 
hero well and finally marries him to a charming heiress, 
Damaris Hoilinstone, who is in every way worthy of 
him. The book has all the dash and go of ‘ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel ’’ type of romance. But it possesses 


what few writers of romantic melodrama are able to | 


impart—a distinctly agreeable literary flavour. 


would be inferred from this book. Modern athletic training 


body sluggishly subside into the pelvic socket. 
“* Contemporary American History.” By C. A. Beard. The Macmillan 
Co. New York. 6s. 6d. net. 
Professor Beard has not convinced us that very much hap- 
pened in the States between the Civil War and the present day, 
but he has written a sprightly and impartial book. His detailed 


He succeeds in introducing very neatly con- survey starts in 1877 and falls into two parallel periods. He 


shows how, a decade after the Civil War, the Senate began to 
reassert itself, how the railways were built, the middle-west 
filled, and the big businesses organised. He traces the domi- 
nation of laissez faire, with its accompanying scandals, in 
American life, and shows how its power was first confirmed and 
later attacked by the Supreme Court—a remarkable and charac- 


| teristic episode. Then, in the best chapter of the book, he 
| explains how the popular discontent against the new plutocracy 
| finally took form in the demand for free silver—a demand whose 


ous situations and escapades with flying colours. As | wider avo brought out. Woe css, then, 


how one outburst of patriotism cut into this movement and 
brought the States into international politics, and how, after the 
excitement had died down, the old forces re-asserted themselves 
and led to the collapse of the Taft administration. The narra- 
tive includes rather too much detail for most English readers, 
but for the student the volume—which is remarkably well 
written for an American text-book—should prove of great 
value. 


“Making Up Your Mind.”’ By James Adderley. Wells Gardner, 
Darton. 1s. 6d. net. 

These suggestions for thought and prayer for “those who 
wish to apply their religion to everyday life” are disappointing, 
and not what we should have expected from Father Adderley. 
The book is singularly inconclusive. It is as though a Harley 
Street physician were to detail to an anxiously enquiring patient 


| 

; | 
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the disquieting symptoms of his disease without suggesting a 


practical remedy. To be counselled to sacrifice what is in itself | 


harmless in order to avoid what is harmful (p. 65) appears rather 
to be taking the line of least resistance, and does not seem the 
quality required in a robust Christian. Father Adderley points 


out that all things are lawful for the Christian, but all things are | 


not expedient—and shirks the issue by telling us in the chapter 
on Gambling that the speculating stockbroker must decide for 


himself as to the equity of his calling—after prayer. Can the | 


anxious inquirer and meditator, then, take to himself this com- 
fort, that gambling is in itself neither a virtue nora vice but in so 
far as it affects his own conscience? And so on through the 
category of human frailties and pitfalls that Father Adderley 
has laid before our consideration. In no case does a decisive 
line of action seem to be indicated. Perhaps the object of the 
book is to arouse doubts, while at the same time refusing their 
solution. 


“Vital Problems of Religion.”” By J.R.Cohn. Clark. 5s. net. 

Mr. Cohn is a scholarly, broad-church, country parson, formerly 
an Oxford don, who sets forth in a popular form the Bergsonian 
doctrine of “ creative evolution”, in opposition to the blind, 
natural-selection hypothesis of Darwinism, and from the stand- 
point of mysticism identifies man’s soul or self with that of God. 


Wheels Within Wheels (Gillam Marshall); A Soldier's Honour 
(Lester Lorton); The Life-story and Strange Adventures of 
Maraquita de Solis (Isabel Browne); The Elixir of Life, or 
2905 a.p. (Herbert Gubbins); The Lady Gardener (Olive 
Chancellor). Drane. 6s. each. 

Broke of Covenden (J. C. Snaith). Constable. 6s. 

The Plunderer (Ray Norton). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists (Robert Tressall). Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

The Heart of Monica (Rosina Filippi). Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

Mistress Charity Godolphin (Gladys Murdoch). Murray. 6s. 


History. 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster : The Church of the House of Commons 
(H. F. Westlake). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 
Contemporary American History, 1877-1913 (Charles A. Beard). 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 
The War Office Past and Present (Captain Owen Wheeler). Methuen. 


2s. 6d. net. 


| The Movement towards Catholic Reform in the Early Sixteenth 


The weakness of such an apologetic is that, though it leads up | 


to theism, of a pantheistic kind, it goes no further, and finds itself 
in apparent conflict with Christianity, which is essentially a 
supernatural invasion of redemptive powers from another 
sphere, and regards each human being as an immortal entity 
capable of being either ‘‘ saved ” or “lost”. Mr. Cohn does not 
seem happy with any of the distinctive articles of the Christian 
creed, and evades them with rather provocative and superficial 
Mid-Victorian remarks about ecclesiasticism and dogmas. The 


primal transgression in Eden, through which “came death into © 


the world and all our woe”, is hailed joyously as a necessary 
stage in man’s development upward ; sin generally seems to be 
merely the unavoidable growing pains of the spirit’s adolescence ; 
and the Incarnation, regarded as the crown and flower of human 
evolution out of jelly-blob and.ameeba, is described in terms of 
Arian divinity. The gulf between Liberal theology and the 


historic Gospel widens apace. But a good deal of Mr. Cohn’s © 


heterodoxy of statement we take to be due only to looseness of 
thought. He never sees what is involved in his positions. His 
book, however, contains a number of serviceable testimonies 
from recent authorities to the spiritualist and idealist tendencies 
of modern science, and the decay of merely materialistic and 


mechanical conceptions in the field of biology. He has some | 


quite fresh pages on the freedom of the will, rightiy distinguishing 


from the will and affections the personality lying behind them. | 
This personality, made in God’s image, has a certain creative | 


power, so that action is not simply the resultant of conflicting 
motives. Mr. Cohn’s error is that he confuses the impress of the 


Divine image with actual divinity. If all we do and are is | 


Divine, murder and treachery are such equally with holiness. 
On page 238 Mr. Cohn, very surprisingly for a divine, identifies 


the Virgin-Birth—which he speaks of merely as a mode in © 


which “the two simpler-minded Synoptics ” grasped the Incarna- 


tion—with Immaculate Conception! That is the kind of pitfall _ 


cheap writers fall into. 


“Gloucestershire Place Names.’’ By W. St. Clair Baddeley. Bellows: 
Gloucester. 5s. net. 


Names of places are almost always full of history, but change 
of language and corrupt pronunciation followed in time by a 


phonetic spelling have in most cases obscured their meaning. | 
Mr. Baddeley, dealing exhaustively with a single English county, | 


restores a tremendous quantity of forgotten lore. At times, 


we are doubtful of the one he advances, “Cold Harbour”’, 
we fancy, does not mean “ a shelter without a fire”, but signifies 
a wooded ridge, and is derived from the French “ col d’arbres.” 
Among the curiosities of changes in name we may mention the 
Gloucestershire hamlet now known as St. Chloe, but which in the 
past has been Seintley, Senckley, Sengetlege, and Sengedleag. 
A mythical saint has, therefore, been evolved simply through 
the tricks of popular speech, and quite innocently of historic 
association. To students of the subject, and to those who live 
in the county, this book should be of considerable interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
BroGRaPHY. 


The Life of the Rt. Hon. John Edward Ellis, M.P. (Arthur Tilney 
Bassett). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Fiction. 
Matthew Hargraves (S. G. Tallentyre). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
The Test (M. McDonnell Bodkin); The Devil’s Profession (Gertie 
de S. Wentworth-James). Everett. 6s. each. 
The Compact (Ridgwell Cullum). Chapman and Hall. 2s. net. 


Century (George V. Jordon). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Short History of Feudalism in Scotland (Hugh B. King). Edin- 
burgh: Hodge. 3s. 6d. net. 


REFERENCE Books. 

A Practical Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages ; 
A Practical Pocket Dictionary of the German and English 
Languages ; A Practical Pocket Dictionary of the Spanish and 
English Languages (J. H. Wisdom and Marr Murray). Melrose. 
6d. net each. 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory. Horace Cox. 20s. net. 


REPRINTS. 

Guide to Promotion for Officers in Subject (a) (i): Regimental 
Duties (Major R. F. Legge). Gale and Polden. 4s. net. 

The Stars, Night by Night ll H. Elgie). Pearson. 1s. net. 

The “* Queen ” Newspaper Book of Travel (compiled by M. Hornsby). 
Horace Cox. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion. Part IV. 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris : Studies in the History of Oriental Religion 
(J. G. Frazer). Macmillan. 2 vols. 20s. net. 


Books. 
Three Plays for Schools (G. H. Alington). Bell. 1s. 6d. 
First Books of History.—A First Book of English History (F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw) ; Irish History for Young Readers (Rev. H. Kings- 
mill Moore, D.D.). Macmillan. 1s. 6d. each. 


ScrENCE AND PHILOsoPHY. 
On Dreams (Prof. Dr. fa Freud). Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Man of To-morrow (Floyd B. Wilson). Rider. 3s. 6d. net. 
Physiological Plant Anatomy (Dr. G. Haberlandt). Macmillan. 
25s. net. 


Science and Method (Henri Poincaré). Nelson. 6s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Bible of To-day (Rev. Alban Blakiston). Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. net. 
TRAVEL. 


Round the World in a Motor-car (J. J. Mann). Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 

Russia : The Country of Extremes (Madame N. Jarintzoff). Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 16s. net. 

The Land of the Lotus (J. M. Graham). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 


5s. net. 
The Trials and Pleasures of an Uncompleted Tour (Mrs. C. H. M. 
Thring). Simpkin. 12s. 6d. net. 


VERSE AND Drama. 
The Plays of Hubert Henry Davies.—A Single Man: A Comedy in 
Four Acts ; Lady Epping’s Lawsuit : A Comedy in Three Acis ; 
The Mollusc : A Comedy in Three Acts. Heinemann. Ils. 6d. 
net each. 
The Maid of Malta and other Poems (Thomas Rowley). Drane. 
3s. 6d 


: : | Tiger (Witter Bymer). D. J. Rider. 1s. net. 
of course, he is at a loss for an explanation, and now and then | Loving as We Do and other Short Plays (Gertrude Robins). Werner 


Laurie. 1s. net. 
In Quest of Love and other Poems (Rev. E. E. Bradford). Kegan, 
Paul. 4s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ghosts in Solid Form: An Experimental Investigation (Gambier 
Bolton). Rider. 1s. net. 

Guide to the Study of Norwich (Geo. A. Stephen). Norwich 
Public Library Committee. 1d. 

Holidays and How to Use Them (Charles D. Musgrove). Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 2s. 6d. net. 

La Paix Armée et le Probleme d’Alsace (Marcel Laurent, Philippe 
Norard et Alexandre Mercereau). Paris: Figuiére. 2 /r. 50. 

Pot-Pourri Mixed by Two (Mrs. C. W. Earle and Miss Ethel Case). 
7s. 6d. net ; Shakespeare Personally (David Masson). 6s. net. 
Smith, Elder. 

Woman and Crime (Hargrave L. Adam). Werner, Laurie. 6s. net. 


Reviews axp Macazives ror Aprit :—The Empire Review, 1s. 


net; The me Journal, 2s.; Mercure de France, 
1 fr. 50; Deutsche Rundschau, 2 mks. 50 pf. ; Science Progress, 
5s. net; Fry’s Magazine, 6d. net ; The International Review of 
Missions, 2s. 6d. net; The English Church Review, 6d. net ; 
The Little Review, 25 cents; The Scottish Historical Review, 
2s. 6d. net ; The Yale Review, 75 cents ; The Review of Reviews, 
6d. ; Ancient Egypt, 2s.; United Empire, 1s. net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 

Consols 763 764 
Day-to-day Loans 23% 13% 
3 Months’ Bills 148% 13% 

Jan. 29, 1914. Oct. 17, 1912. 
Bank Rate 3 per cent. 5 per cent. 


General Settlement April 29. 
Consols Settlement May 6. 
HE decided halt in investment and speculative 


The Saturday Review. 


heavy line ’’ stock. 


| future of the American department. 


in the Home Railway market next week; and the ex- 
cellent trade returns of the past month will no doubt 
be used as a “ bull’’ point in the manipulation of 
Brighton ‘‘A’’ has made a 
sensible appreciation to g0, Great Western to 116}, 
and North-Western has been one of the firmest markets 
at 133}. 

There appears to be no brightness in the immediate 
Stocks have just 


' wavered in the hands of professional manipulators, who 
| attempt to secure a small profit on the ‘‘ bull ”’ or the 


business during the past week can be attributed | 


to three causes—politics, the Easter holidays, and 
recent settlement influences. These factors may be 
regarded as natural ones, however, and as having no 


fundamental effect upon the intrinsic values of stocks | 


and shares. Speaking generally, trading has been on 
a small scale, and dealers have seemed disposed to let 
quotations rest, while concerning themselves more with 
the prospect of the market position after the vacation. 
It is obvious that Stock Exchange values must fluc- 
tuate to some extent with the vagaries of the political 


‘““bear’’ tack; but the freight question diminishes 
the prospect of a consistent improvement. It is 
estimated that the shrinkage in the market value 
of American railway securities since 1906 is 
3,000,000,000 dollars, due to Government regula- 
tions, and now that the Railway Commissioners have 
reduced the Canadian Pacific freight rates the prospect 
for other lines is decidedly unfavourable. Canadian 


_ Pacific stock offered freely when the decision was 


| extent. 


controversy ; but during the coming fortnight monetary | 


considerations will in all probability take precedence 
over any political development. Continental quarters 
have taken a good deal of gold from the market here 
during the week, and this demand will continue next 
week. This may, however, be regarded in the light 
of a ‘bull’? point, because, whilst not materially 
weakening the London position, it will help the stability 
of the Continental markets, which means so much to 
the London market at the present time. 

Another indication which favours the continuance of 
the improvement is the returning confidence in new 
loan issues. The Austrian note issue was largely over- 
subscribed, both here and on the Continent, the scrip 
being quoted at } premium on the London market. 

There is no time limit to the subscription for the 
Corporation of Glasgow issue of £700,000 of Three 


known, the quotation falling no less than 7 points to 
2054, and American shares were affected to a great 

1 Grand Trunk Railway issues naturally sympa- 
thised, the Junior stocks having fallen a half; but the 
depreciation of these issues was restricted to some 
extent by the announcement that the new Four per 
Cent. Debenture, recently issued to the public, had met 
with good success, the underwriters being left with 
about 50 per cent. of the amount. 

Foreign Railway securities have experienced 2 fairly 
successful week, and some of the Argentine issues 


_ have recorded a sensible improvement. ‘‘ Bear ’’ sales 


and a-Half per Cent. Irredeemable stock at par, but it | 


is understood that the issue is meeting with a good 
reception. 

Whether the Central Railway Co. of Canada decided 
to trust entirely to public response in issuing 
#,2,600,000 Five per Cent. bonds or whether the 


directors were unable to obtain satisfactory under- | 


writing terms we are unable to say, but the issue has 
not been underwritten, and it is understood that the 
flotation has proved a complete failure. 

Future loans will be on a much larger scale if the 
present satisfactory conditions continue, and there is 
little doubt that a big Indian issue will shortly be 
floated. Various conjectures have been made as to the 
probable amount of the loan, and in all probability the 
anticipation of a £.3,000,000 issue will prove to be 
correct. 

It is an acknowledged fact that expanding industrial 
trade means a contraction of Stock Exchange opera- 
tions, and, in view of the March trade returns having 
shown an increase of £5,593,000 in the imports and 


have lately been made on the reports of unsatisfactory 
wheat harvests, but reports now to hand indicate that 
the maize crop will yield about 80 per cent. in excess 
of last year, which will have the desired effect upon the 
railway traffic receipts. Buenos Ayres Western Stock 
has risen to 1164, Buenos Ayres Great Southern to 
117, Buenos Ayres Pacific to 74. Mexican Railways 
appear to be unable to dissociate themselves from the 
political influence, and until Mexico is in a more settled 
condition it would be advisable to remain outside the 
Mexican market. During the week Mexican Second 
Preference has fallen to 69}. 

The consistent improvement in French conditions is 
exercising a good influence upon Foreign Bonds in 
general, and many of the active issues are considerably 
above the level of last week. Brazil 1913 are now 


| quoted at 87, Argentine 1886 at 103, Japan 44 per cent. 


at 91. 
A spell of active interest, usually prompted by 
French dealers, occasionally comes to the Rand market, 


| but anything in the nature of excitement continues to 


be provided by the Russian gamble. _Russo-Asiatic 


_ shares, which have proved to be the sensation of the 


£2,829,000 in the exports, some investment dealers 
_ difficulty in forcing the quotation until they choose to 


are not optimistic regarding future Stock Exchange 
business. These figures, however, compare with a 
period last year which included the whole of the Easter 
holidays, and it is quite improbable that industrial 
business will expand during the next few months suffi- 
ciently to keep out of the investment market the big 
floating supplies of cash still awaiting employment. 

Consols and the rest of gilt-edged securities have 
fluctuated in sympathy with the new loan creations, 
but the mere fact of those issues having been a success 
operated against any inclination to depress existing 
securities seriously, and Consols have held steady in 
the neighbourhood of 76}. Indian securities have not 
been affected to any extent by the rumours of the pend- 
ing Indian loan, and India 34 per cents. are a good 
market at go, at which figure they yield £3 18s. per 
cent. 

In view of a probable record exodus of Easter holi- 


day-makers, the passenger lines should be an attraction | 


House so far this year, continue to forge ahead, almost 
entirely upon professional dealing. The quotation has 
advanced to well over £8 per share, and the “‘ ring "’ 
are still talking of a future quotation of £12, which 
does not seem improbable, but it would be as well to 
remember that the bulk of shares are held by the 
favoured few ’’, and those dealers will have little 


secure some of their huge profits from outsiders who 
are venturesome enough to pay anything from eight 
to ten pounds for a £1 share, which is likely to yield 
nothing in the way of a dividend for the next three 
years. 

Rubber shares have provided nothing of interest 
during the week, but Oil issues certainly give the im- 
pression that marked activity will be witnessed in the 
near future. Although shares are scarce there is a 
ready market in all the leading issues, and such shares 
as ‘‘Shell’’ Transports 5%, Spies 25s. 3d., North 
Caucasians, 50s. 3d., Lobitos 35s. 6d., and Venezuelan 


Concessions 3}, should receive the attention of 
operators. 
Industrial shares have been quiet and_ steady 


generally, and Bank issues have risen, the Standard 
Bank of South Africa being a good feature in view of 
its good half-yearly report. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, Annuities, Employers’ 
Liability, Live Stock, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Estd. 1810. 


LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
With or Without Medical Examination. 


ANNUITIES, SINKING FUNDS. 


“SCIENTIFIC SAVING,” 
post free on application to the 
GENERAL MANAGER, 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds and Reserves exceed 
£650,000 


THE PRINCIPAL OBJECT of the Company apart from the ordinary forms of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, is to enable Policyho!lders 


TO PURCHASE HOUSE PROPERTY 


So as to enable them to become the owners of their own Homes. 


Advances already made exceed £1,500,000 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C 
Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VaLenti4, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 


H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 


Mortgages.) 


Hon, R. C. Grosvenor. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. ‘ 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Business transacted by the Company: 
(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 


(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 


(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also Granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prcespectuses 
and other papers may be had on written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 


Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., ! 
D.Sc. | 


‘ 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 | 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. (Established 1849.) 
The LARGEST and MOST prosperous Mutual 
Life Office in the British Empire. 


TOTAL FUNDS over - - - £30,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME over - - £3,750,000 


Valuation Report published and Bonuses divided Annually. 
The Best Office for the Policyholder and for the Agent. 


37 THREADNEEDLE ST. LONDON, E.C. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED .., £1,700,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... £30,000. 


LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
AND THIRD PARTY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracis securing a Bonus of 2 per cent. 


To the MANACER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. . . 


When Clients place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
state secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others can 
obtain safes with two, three, or more locks when 


required, 
Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many BusIness PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
MANsIons, FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED, THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECE3SARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in —_ a the 
Kingdom, — Offices: 20 HANOVER SQuARE, W. 
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INSURANCE. 
Tue Eguitas_e Lire OFFICE. 


T the end of 1913 the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society completed the fourth year of its current 
quinguennium, and the results of the next investiga- 
tion will be announced about a year hence. For this 
reason the accounts just issued possess additional 
interest, and they are certain to be studied by many 
policyholders as the time for distributing surplus 
approaches. When four-fifths of a valuation term has 
expired it is possible as a rule to form some idea of 
the bonuses that are likely to be declared. In the case 
of this venerable life office the task is on the present 
occasion less easy than it seems, owing to the uncer- 
tainty in regard to Stock Exchange and other values. 
An official certificate shows that on 31 December last 
investments amounting to £ 3,124,495 had a market 
valuation of £2,929,311, or some 6 per cent. less; and 
in view of this fact it is probable that a substantial 
part of the surplus—-whatever it may prove to be—will 
be required to make good depreciation. The sum that 
will be so employed is most conjectural. Of course 
prices may rise between now and 31 December next, 
but, on the other hand, there may be a fresh shrink- 
age, just as happened after previous rebounds. 

To this extent the prospect is uncertain, and partial 
disappointment may be in store for the members, 
although the Society was most prosperous during the 
four years under review. Between 1909 and 1913 the 
life premium income increased from £195,806 to 
£208,603, and the amount of the life funds from 
£4)530,521 to £4,916,028. Furthermore, the accounts 
show that the expenditure remained practically un- 
changed, with the result of the burden on the premium 
income being reduced from 6°77 to 6°45 per cent. ; while 
in the case of the total income the rate fell from 3°46 
to 2°93 per cent. In this respect the business has con- | 
sequently become more profitable, and in the more 
important matter of interest earnings there has been an | 
immense improvement. Throughout the last quin- | 
quennium the average rate per cent. obtained before 
deduction of income tax was £3 15s. 4d. in 1905, 
£3 14s. tod. in 1906, £3 16s. 1d. in 1907, £3 16s. 6d. 
in 1908, and £3 18s. 7d. per cent. in 1909, at the end 
of which year the sum of £112,132 was written off 
securities. At the same time the sinking funds transac- 
tions were transferred to a separate account, and 
another important change was made, inasmuch as the 
interest earned on the general reserve of nearly half-a- — 
million pounds was allowed to accumulate as a special 
bonus fund, instead of being included in the interest 
receipts on life account as formerly. 

Before the actual progress made by the Equitable 
Life since 1909 can be ascertained it is now necessary 
to add the interest earned on the sinking fund and 
reserve to whatever amount is shown in the life 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Matted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder form. 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


The combined nutritive qualities of rich milk and the finest malted cereals 
form a perfect and natural f and with these rang - constituent parts Horlick's ; 
Malted Milk appeals to one and all, meeting in 
needs of the individual. 

ily assimilated with little tax on the di and 
invigorates, supplies strength and vitality and 
fitness and stamina. To the Business-man the regular use of Horlick’s is 
especiaity valuable as it prevents fatigue and restores energy, and the Athlete 
finds in it the best training diet. In the home it is a valuabie and delicious food- 
beverage suitab‘e for all meals and is more beneficial than tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 


Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water only. 
NO ADDED MILK OR COOKING REQUIRED. | 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, and Club Houses. | 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK LUNCH TABLETS 


A delicious food cenfection to be dissolved in the mouth, con- 
taining all the beneficial qualities of Horlick’s in powder form. 


case the special dietetic 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 & 11/-. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


' account. In that year £183,303 net was realised in 
all, whereas last year 4,186,414 was earned on the life 
funds, and £710 and 421,050 on the two remaining 
_funds. The true comparison is, therefore, between 
| £183,303 and £208,174 and between the gross rates 


above mentioned and £3 19s. 3d. per cent. in 1910, 


£4 1s. od. per cent. in 1911, £4 2s. 2d. per cent. in 


1912, and £4 2s. 5d. per cent. last year. Much larger 
profits must therefore have resulted from the difference 
between the valuation rate of 2} per cent. and the rate 
actually earned, and the excess can be set off against 
the loss by depreciation, which was £195,184 on 


_ 31 December last. Nearly one-half of that amount had, 
_ however, been recovered in the form of additional in- 


terest earnings, and the net loss, so far as the surplus 
was concerned, could not have greatly exceeded 
£;100,000 when the period closed. 

Mortality profits are necessarily more difficult to 
estimate, but the sum provided for death claims in 
each of the last four years indicates a continuance of 
favourable conditions, the amounts stated in the 
revenue accounts having been as follows :—1910—- 
sums assured £112,282 and bonus additions £117,055, 
equals £229,337; 1911—£102,449 and £106,263, 
equals £208,714; 1912—£116,642 and £87,161, 


equals £203,803; 1913—4,151,256 and £149,480, 


equals £300,746. Last year the claims were heavy, 


_ but previously they had proved distinctly light, and the 


total for the four years was only £942,600 (£482,639 


_ for sums assured and £459,961 for bonuses), and 


compared with £1,332,639 (£662,802 and £669,837) 
for the five years 1905-9, when the amount at risk 
was smaller. It is probable, therefore, that the 


| mortality profit of the current quinquennium will 
_ prove considerably greater than in that period. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,”’ you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
““WORLDLY”’ SHORT STORIES 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoLFr, HUNTING, Lawn TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone : Mayfair 5601. Telegra phic Address: Bookmen London. 


APRIL CATALOGUE JUST OUT. 
This New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders ccntains ns many Excellent Books 
now offered at Reduced Prices for the First 


WM. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London. 


| AU books are in new condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIE wd ave 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. 
One Year... oe £50 .% 
Quarter Year 
Checues and Money Orders laa ld ‘be crossed and a gulp 


| to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to be 
informed immediately 
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Daimler Cars 1914 


Four Speeds # ElectricLight # Electric Starter 


Twenty. Thirty. Special. 


Four Cylinders : Four or Six Cylinders : H.M. The Queen's New Car 


‘The Daimler Company, Ltd. 
COVENTRY = = 


LONDON SHOWROOMS :; :: 27. PALL MALL 


Daimler Cars are held in readiness for immediate hire, 
Telephone Regent 4160. 


DEPOTS: 


House, Paradise Street 
ane t. John's Road, Hove 
Victoria Street 


BIRMINGHAM 
BriGHToO™ 
... 


CARDIFF ... Park Street 
Legps Albion Street 
MANCHESTER ... +. 60, Deansgate 
NEWCASTLE St. Mary’s Place 
NOTTINGHAM ... +. 98, Derby Road 
OxFoRD ... Osberton Road 
Torquay ... +. Torwood Street 


EMERGENCY 
STEERING .. 


VERY chauffeur will admit the 
importance of easy 

steering. 7 #4 # More than any 
other single quality it reduces the 
fatigue of driving, and promotes con- 
fidence in the control. In emergency, 
skilful steering is often the most 
important factor in averting danger. 
o2alf there is one quality of the 
Daimler Car that is more pronounced 
than another in the impression that 
it is likely to create in the driver's 
mind, it is this very fact of its delight- 
fully easy steering control. 


THE BEST REMEDY 
known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


and kindred ailments. 


Cuts short attacks of Acts like a 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
and PaLPiTaTion. Charm In 


A true Palliative in DIARRHEA, 


Always ask 
for a 


“Dr. COLLIS 
NEURALGIA, 
BROWNE.” § cour, roorHacHE CHOLERA and 
RHEUMATISM. DYSENTERY. 
Convincing Testimony with each Bottle. 
li Chemists. 1/1 /9, 4/6. 


wi 


Easter Touring at its Best 


—to be free to choose your route undeterred 
by hills however steep—to travel the worst 
of roads in the restful comfort of this well- 
sprung car—to know that nothing but an 
unusual respect for speed decrees can limit 
the daily sequence of enjoyable miles. 


12h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-30 h.p., 20-40 h.p., and 
25-50 h.p. Models. Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT Ltd. 


Automobile Engineers 
and Manufacturers, 
Bar ey Rp., N. KENSINGTON, W. 


| 
YELLOW ‘7 
D‘J.Collis Brow. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


HENRY JAMES. 
Notes of a Son and Brother. 


By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Life of Rt. Hon. John 
Edward Ellis, M.P. By arTHuR 


TILNEY BASSETT. Witha Preface by VISCOUNT 
BRYCE, O.M., and Portraits. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Marriage Ceremonies in 


Morocco. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, 


Ph.D., LL.D., Martin White Professor of Sociology 
in the University of London. Author of ‘‘ The History 
of Human Marriage,’’ etc. 8vo. 12s. net. [Tuesday. 


THIRD EDITION OF PART IV. 


The Golden Bough. A Study 


in Magic and Religion. by 
G. FRAZER, D-C.L., Thid 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part IV. ADONIS, ATTIS, OsiRIs. 2 vols. Third 
Edition. 20s. net. 

Vol. XII. Final Volume. General Index to the whole 
work. [Shortly. 


The Foundations of Charac- 


ter. Being a Study of the 


Emotions and Sentiments. 
By ALEXANDER F. SHAND, M.A. 12s. net. 


(Tuesday. 


8vo. 


SECOND IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 
Indian Nationalism: an Inde- 


pendent Estimate. By EDWyN 
BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TIMES.—‘' There is no Englishman or Indian concerned 
with the problem of British rule in India who should not be 
grateful to Mr. Bevan for this unassuming book... . a pro- 
foundly interesting and illuminating work. Few will read it, 
we believe, without feeling that Mr. Bevan has done for them in 
large degree what he set out to do for himself."’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 


THE 


LEANING SPIRE 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR 


- Being the short stories printed chiefly in the = 


**Saturday Review,”’ 1909-1913 


“It is as a master of the short story that he rises = 
= above his fellows. In a rare way he combines the © 
qualities of point and delicacy.”—Standard. 


“A caustic humour and a grim sense of futility are 

- in many of them; others have a gentle pity anda ~ 

= fervent love of the beautiful and the natural. They — 

| = all show a fine appreciation of and conversance with — 
| = literary form.”—Morning Leader. 


“ The writer gives to each that subtle touch of genius 
= that makes one wonder how such simply told narratives 
- are so full of interest.”—The Englishman (Calcutta). 


“It is many years since I read a collection of short 
= stories with so exquisite a charm.” 
Everybody's Weckly 


“*So near to the thing that is all nature.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


“His stories stamp him as a deep and powerful 
thinker.”—Daily Chronicle. 


RE-ISSUED BY THE AUTHOR 
34 Cheyne Court, Chelsea 


The Standard Book on Bridge. 
| “SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 


FOR OVE? YEARS 
THE LEADING LITERARY JOURNAL. 


THE ATHENAUM 


This week's issue (April 11) contains Reviews 
of a number of Books relating to Theology, 
arranged under the following headings :— 


PROBLEMS OF RELIGION 
OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP 
CLEMENT AND NESTORIUS 


Other Reviews include :— 

OUIDA: A Memoir 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT: An Autobiography 
FELLOWSHIP BOOKS 
ON THE LEFT OF A THRONE: A Personal 

Study of James Duke of Monmouth 
&e. 
Specimen Copy on Application. 
Every Friday Sixpence 
THE ATHEN£UM OFFICE, 11 BREAM's E.C, 
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| authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
_ its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned, The subtleties of the game are 
| here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


| 
| 
| By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 


(Postage 14d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 
| with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


10 KING ST.,COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT (WJ. T.) 
RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND 
With 117 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


BRASSEY (LADY) 


A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND —_ 
FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 3 


10s, 


CLODD (E.) 


STORY OF CREATION: Plain Account of Evolu- 
tion. With 77 lllustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 


AND EPISTLES PAUL. With 
46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 


CLARKE: a Tale of 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE “POLESTAR,” and 
other Tales. 3s. 6d. 
REFUGEES: a Tale gs the Huguenots. 
With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 3s. 6d. 


FROUDE WJ. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to a Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

CRORE ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. 
3s each 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. ros. 6d. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 
CENTURY. 33s. 6d. 

SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 33s. 6d. 

DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 3s. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 33s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 

ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 


THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY: an Irish 
Romance. 3s. 6d. 


A: or, 
9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. With 
9 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. 
CZESAR: aSketch. 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a 


History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols, 7s. 1834-1881. 


2 vols. 7s. 


and Her Colonies. With | 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


(A SELECTION FROM.) 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 


JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
IV., KING Iv., AND QUEEN 
8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE. 3s. 6d. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 
DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE, With 2o Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ME. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MAIDEN : Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 33s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 lilustrations. 3s. 6d. 
WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

A YEAR. With 36 Illustrations: 

38. 6d. 


RURAL DENMARE. With 2g Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 
LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD'S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait. 3s. 6d, 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 

3S. 6d. 


KNIGHT (CE. F.) 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ ALERTE.” With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
CRUISE OF THE “F. FALCON.” With 2 
Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 
“FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. With Map 
and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THREE EMPIRES MEET: A_Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 


Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


LANG (A.) 


MONK OF FIFE: a Story 
of Arc. With 13 Tnustrats 


MACAULAY (LORD) 


ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT 
With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
MACAULAY. With Notes. 


MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MERIVALE (Dean) 


3s. 6d. 


MILL W. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 33s. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. 6d. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 


NANSEN (F.) 


FIRST CROSSING OF With 
142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 
SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 
CARTHAGINIANS. With 


AND THE 
Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 


THE PLAYGROUND OF Sypees. (The Alps.) 
With 4 Illustrations. 


STEVENSON (fA. L.) 


THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. 
Mr. HYDE, with other Fables. 


THE WRONG BOX. :s. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 3s. 6d. 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 


LIFE LETTERS OF LORD MACAO- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. od. 


VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 
MEMOIRS OF  VERNEY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH 
With Portraits. 
WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 61. 


JEKYLL AND 
38. 6d. 


FAMILY 
CENTURY. 


2vols. 7s. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Fcp. 8vo. 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


*,." Except Newman's “ Apologia,’ which is 2s. 6d. net in cloth ; 38. 6d. net in leather. 


ANSTEY (F.) 
VOCES POPULI First Series. With 20 IIlustra- 
tions by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
POPULI. Second Series. With 25 Illus 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 


THE LIGHT OF.THE WORLD. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after HOLMAN HUNT. 


FROUDE A.) 
ON GREAT 
5 vols. (Sold separately.) 
INGELOW (WEAN) 
POEMS. Selected and arranged by ANDREW 
LANG. 
JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 
LANG (ANDREW) 


SUBJECTS. In | 


BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE. 
BALLADES AND AUTHORS. 
BOOKS AND 

OLD FRIENDS: Essays in Epistolary Parody. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MACKAIL 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from 
LOGY. 2 vols. (Sold se 
Greek Text and English 


MAX MULLER (F.) 
DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 
MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
MORRIS. 
(Also in paper covers, 
THE LIFE =o a OF JASON: a Poem. 
A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A KING'S 
WOLFINGS. 
ROOTS OF 


LIFE OF y J. Ww. 
MACKAIL, With vols. 
Not sold separately.) 

FROM NOWHERE. 


THE THE MOUNTAINS. 2 vols. (Not 
sold separately.) 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE W 

THE W AT THE WORLD’S END. 2 vols. 
(Not sold 

THE WATER OF THE ISLES. 2 vols. 
(Not sold separately.) (in Feb \ 

UNDERING 5 vols. (Not sold 

_Separately. ) Un 


NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 
VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS, including 


“The Dream 

VITA SUA. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net.) 
CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 


sa AND MR. HYDE. With other 

abies. 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. an 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG, at Fosse 
gtavure Frontispiece. 


STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 
THE DYNAMITER. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) & 
OSBOURNE (t.) 
THE WRONG BOX. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY) 
_| TE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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CUSTOM AND MOTE. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
Pp THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 3s. 6d. 
Po COMPLETE WORKS. “Albany Edition.” With 
t2 Portraits. 12 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 
4 | Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and Biographies. 
5 | Rome, &c., and Index. 
| 
| 3s. 6d. 
| 
| 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 9th, 10th, 11th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 


value £60 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates | 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with | 


preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
Scholarships and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ExEcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING Works OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 


GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRs. | 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: 
E. A. Gotz, Library. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir; J. Mertens, 5 
Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. 
Monnier, Kiosque No. 1a Allée de Meilhan. MONTE 
CARLO: Mme. Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 

Place Masséna; Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: 

EF. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timoti 
14 rue Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques an 
Railway Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des 


Bains. 

GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE: F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : 


J.  Vaternahm, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: 
J. W. Basedow, 19/21 Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. 
Schick, Library. HEIDELBERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 
Leopoldstrasse. MUNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Brienner- 
strasse. STUTTGART: Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 
bahnhof. 
ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & 
Rochol, Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di 
Spagna. TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsg 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA: Louis’ Berge, 7 Rambla 
LISBON : A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 
SWITZERLAND. 
BASLE: F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse; Festersen 
& Cie., Library and Kiosques. ERNE: Gustav Frey, 
Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue Pecolat. 
LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg. LUCERNE: 
A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B. Faist, 
Library. ST. MORITZBAD: C. B. Faist, Library 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 
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Estudios. 


Transvaal & Rhodesian Estates 


Mr. G. R. Bonnard (Chairman and Managing Director), in presiding 


, at the adjourned annual general meeting of the Transvaal and 


Rhodesian Estates, Ltd., held on Tuesday, stated that there was no 
business to be transacted in connection with that meeting, and with 
the shareholders’ permission he would take it as concluded. 


| Chairman, after dealing with the accounts, said ; 


| The notice convening the 1914 meeting was then read and the 


I would now call your attention to the assets of your company, 


| the principal, to my mind, being the freehold stands and buildings 
| we own in the city of Salisbury, the capital of Rhodesia, such free- 


holds representing between one-fourth and one-fifth of the whole 
city. Itseems to me a logical argument that you would not, generally 


| speaking, be interested as shareholders in this company were you 


not of my opinion that there is a great future for Rhodesia. If we 


| are right in adopting this view, then there can be no possible shadow 
| of doubt that we have in our freehold town sites in Salisbury an 
| asset which must prove itself of very great value, and the same 
| must apply to similar freeholds in other cities in Rhodesia. Your 


company’s interest in town stands in Johannesburg are without 
doubt of considerable value. Every step has been taken to increase 
the income from this source. Our land interests in the Transvaal 
are comparatively small, but in Rhodesia we hold a half interest with 
the Amalgamated Properties of Rhodesia, Ltd., in some 300,000 
acres in the Gwanda district, on which ranching operations have 
been commenced. We believe this asset will become very valuable, 
and that its thoughtful development will ultimately lead to the 


| earning of considerable profits from this industry. Turning now 


to the estates in England, these interests were acquired many years 
before I became identified with your company, and until almost the 
present moment they have been a great burden and constant source 
of anxiety. Dealing with the Canons Park Estate Company, Ltd., 
this company has recently, and for the first time, shown a profit. 
Our interests in it are very considerable. We now hold, apart from 
an outside mortgage of £14,800, the whole of the issued capital and 
Debentures. Your directors feel certain that you now have in this 


| interest an asset which must very materially increase in value, and it 


is most encouraging to know that we have at last succeeded in making 
it self-supporting. The Fred Mine belongs entirely to your company 
and is an asset which offers great promise of revenue. I feel certain 
that the net profits to be derived from it will alone be equal to 5 per 
cent. upon the total issued capital of your company. The cable 
return for March just to hand records 1,900 tons crushed and cyanided 
for a revenue of £4,125. Of this tonnage no less than 1,110 tons of 
oxidised ore were taken from the dump. The cable concludes 
‘** Mine continues to look well ; general developments satisfactory.’’ 
When I met you on 3lst December, 1912, I stated :— “You have in 
this company valuable assets, but you cannot, under such conditions 
as we have all had to meet in the last financial year, make things jump. 
Everything on the Stock markets, as you must know, is at the 
very lowest. You have labour troubles; you had the Balkan War, 
you have been threatened with European complications, and under 
all these menaces not only have the assets of your company and all 
other companies like it gone down in market value, but Consols and 
other choice trustee investments have been lowered to figures far 


| below intrinsic values.” It is appalling to think that the condition 
| of affairs I then referred to has gone from bad to worse, especially 


in connection with limited liability companies whose main invest- 
ments are in Rhodesia. For the purpose of demonstrating the accen- 
tuated financial depression which has existed, I have taken out a 
list of the principal companies operating in Rhodesia with the closing 
quotations of their shares at the 3lst December, 1912, the date of 
our last meeting, and compared them with the making-up prices on 
Friday, the 3rd instant. I have dealt with 12 companies and I 
find that in no case has the depreciation been less than 25 per cent. 
Before leaving the subject I would like to point out that the 
depreciation in the quoted price of the shares of this company 
during the same period has been only 12 per cent. I consider 
that such depreciation is in no sense justified. I believe 
that instead of the depreciation which has occurred since the 


| 3lst December, 1912, there should have been a considerable appre- 


ciation by reason of the fact that the interests and assets of such 
companies are to-day intrinsically worth much more than they were 
some fifteen months since. I feel it my obvious duty to give you, 
the shareholders of this company, guidance as to the value of your 
shareholding, and I have no hesitation in telling you that I fail to 
see why your shares should not be quoted at par value upon the 
London Stock Exchange, that is, 5s. pershare. I now beg formally 
to move: ‘‘ That the directors’ report and accounts to 3lst December, 
1913, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. H. G. Latilla seconded the motion, which, after some discus- 
sion, was adopted unanimously. 

The Chairman: You are aware, gentlemen, that this company 
took over the assets of three other companies, and in the course of 
their liquidation the liquidators received shares in this company 
which they passed on to it with other assets to which we were entitled. 
This company cannot hold shares in its own issued capital, and it is 
therefore necessary, with the sanction of the courts of law, which 
we shall obtain in due course, to cancel these, and thereby reduce 
the capital accordingly. I therefore move: “ That the capital of 
the company be reduced from £727,634 5s., divided into 2,910,537 
shares of 5s. each, to £715,007 15s., divided into 2,860,031 shares of 
5s. each, and that such reduction be effected by cancelling 50,506 
paid-up shares in the capital of the company, numbered 1 to 50,506 
inclusive.” 

Mr. F. W. Webb seconded the resolution, and it was unanimously 
agreed to. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and the other directors terminated 
the proceedings. 
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11 April 1914. 


The Saturday Review. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


Mr. Vesey G. M. Holt (Chairman), addressing the Ordinary General 
Meeting of the London and Lancashire Life and General Assurance 
Association, Limited, held last Tuesday, said : 

yentlemen, before proceeding with the business of the meeting, 
and making the few remarks which I desire to address to you upon 
the accounts before you, I feel sure you will wish me to express, on 
your behalf, as well as on behalf of all connected with the association, 
our sense of the great loss we have sustained by the death of Lord 
Strathcona. As the Hon. Donald A. Smith, M.P., he joined the 
Canadian Board so long ago as May, 1876, and from that time to the 
date of his death—a period of nearly 38 years—as chairman of that 
board he took a continuous interest in the welfare of the association. 
I should like to address just a few remarks to you upon the report 
and accounts which we have before us. Referring, in the first 
instance, to the life department, you will, no doubt, remember that 
at our last annual meeting we were able to report that, owing to the 
acquisition during the year of the Scottish Metropolitan Assurance 
Company, new policies had been issued for sums assured exceeding 
£1,000,000. During the year under review we have had no such 
special circumstances to help our figures, and having regard to the fact 
that 1913 is the first year of a new quinquennial period, we may 
consider that the new business done, by the issue of 1,707 policies 
for sums assured exceeding £800,000, and producing a new premium 
income of £31,023, is satisfactory. The total life premium income 
amounted to £414,772 15s. 5d. The average rate of interest on 
invested and uninvested funds was £4 6s. 3d. per cent. gross, and 
after deducting income-tax £4 2s. 8d. per cent. The claims by 
death, with bonus additions, amounted to £168,558 18s. 4d., and, I 
am happy to say, showed an exceptionally favourable mortality 
experience. The funds of the life department show the substantial 
increase of £137,610 15s. 3d., raising the life and annuity fund to 
£3,807,135 19s. 4d. With regard to the fire, accident, and what I 
may term the miscellaneous departments, we consider that during 
the year satisfactory progress has been made towards establishing 
these departments on a sound and profitable basis. During the 
past year we had, of course, again to bear, to some further extent, 


the cost of establishing these departments ; but, as I have already 
stated, we consider the progress made to be satisfactory, and we are 
very hopeful that, at no distant date, these departments will be 
contributing their due proportion to the dividend of the shareholders. 
The total income from these departments now amounts to 
£115,999 16s. 6d., whilst the claim ratio over all is satisfactory, at 
50°6 per cent. of the prem um income. In view of the depreciation 
which, as you all know, has been taking place during the past few 
years in the price of Stock Exchange securities, and which continued 
during the past year, I dare say you will expect me to refer to the 
subject. On the 3lst December, the date upon which these accounts 
were made up, the depreciation was considerable, but I am happy to 
be able to tell you that a substantial proportion of that depreciation 
has since disappeared, and at the present moment it only amounts 
to one-half of one per cent. of our funds, after taking into account the 
investment reserve; and we cannot help thinking that with the 
increasing cheapness of money there is every probability that the 
depreciation will be still further reduced, if it does not entirely 
disappear. You will, no doubt, like to join me in congratulating 
our General Manager, Mr. Mackay, and the other officials, and the 
staff of the association, both at head office and at the branches, on 
the result of the past year’s labours. I feel that, with their assistance, 
the association continues to make substantial progress, which could 
not be arrived at without great zeal on the part of all concerned. 
We are also very much indebted to our colleagues on the various 
local boards for their assistance. It now devolves upon me to move 
the adoption of the report and accounts for the year 1913. I have 
therefore the pleasure to move the following resolution: “‘ That the 
report of the directors, together with the statement of revenue 
accounts and balance-sheet, and the auditors’ certificate, be received, 
adopted, and entered on the minutes, and that the dividend and 
bonus on the association’s shares recommended by such report be 
and the same are hereby declared.” 

Mr. 8S. Gurney Sheppard seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. The retiring directors were re-elected on the motion 
of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P., and the 
auditors, Messrs. Turquand, Young & Co. and Mr. S. Leeke, on the 
motion of Mr. G. T. Clunie, seconded by Mr. W. Hardy Molyneux. 


The Chairman then submitted the following resolution: ‘“ That 
a vote of thanks be accorded to the General Manager and staff of the 
association at head office, in Canada, and at the various branches.” 
Seconded by Mr. Sheppard and carried. 


Mr. J. C. Nicholls: Will you permit me to say one word before the 
meeting disperses? I will not keep you long. I am perfectly 
certain that I am voicing the opinion of every gentleman in this 
room when I say that we all as shareholders wish to thank you, 
sir, and the board of directors for the very able manner in which 
you conduct our business. I have listened to a good many state- 
ments at different times at public meetings, and I honestly declare 
that I have never listened to one more clear and, if you will permit 
me to say so, more able than that which you have placed before us 
to-day. To me it is perfectly satisfactory, and I believe it is equally 
satisfactory to every gentleman present. I, therefore, wish you, 
sir, and the directors to accept a vote of thanks for your services, 
which we thoroughly appreciate. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, on behalf of my colleagues and myself 
I thank you very much for your vote and Mr. Nicholls for his kind 
remarks in proposing it. I can assure you that our best services 


will always be at your disposal. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


, £600 legal charges for the “ privilege 


JOHN BARKER & CO. 


Sir John Barker, Bart. (Chairman), in presiding at the ordinary 
general meeting of John Barker & Company, Limited, held last 
Monday, said : 

Business has been fairly good, in spite of the serious inconvenience 
to which it was subjected all last year owing to the fire. Indeed, 
looking back over that period of severe trial, the marvel is 
that there was not a more serious drop in the trade returns. 
Last year, acting under the powers entrusted to us, your capital 
was increased by an issue of 130,000 Ordinary £1 shares. The 
amount of the premiums, less expenses, was placed to the 
credit of general reserve fund, which now reaches the handsome 
total of £176,000. The whole of the issued capital has been 
paid up, and there are now nearly 5,000 Ordinary and Preference 
sharéholders. The temporary premises, which had been used for a 
twelvemonth, were closed in December last. Household departments 
were transferred to the new buildings, which admittedly rank among 
the finest in Europe, both as to utility and convenience. The sub- 
way, which connects both sides of Kensington High Street, has proved 
an immense attraction and convenience to the shopping public. The 
subway under Ball Street is nearing completion, and cannot fail to 
be of great advantage in connection with the business. Your Board 
have under consideration the rebuilding of a portion of the Ball 
Street premises to cope with the needs of our ever-expanding trade. 
No one will be disposed to cavil at the creation of an employees’ 
pension and benevolent fund. This is an aspect of industrial policy 
often ignored in the administration of limited liability companies, 
yet it forms just that bond of understanding and sympathy between 
principals and employees which is so valuable a feature of the personal 
element in business. The restaurant is an attractive feature of the 
new building, and is probably unrivalled in comfort and convenience. 
The ladies’ rooms and lounges are greatly appreciated, and form a 
charming rendezvous. Gentlemen visitors are equally well catered 
for, their smoking room being elegantly appointed and possessing 
all the advantages and comforts of a club, with telephone service 
close at hand. The culinary a ments and the entire cooking 
apparatus represent a degree of souetion undreamt of before. In 
fact, like all the departments, more especially those devoted to food 
supplies, the restaurant embodies the last word in hygiene and sani- 
tary science. In July last we acquired possession of the premises at 
85, Kensington High Street, directly opposite the Queen Victoria 
statue. The main building is therefore no longer bisected by another 
competitor, but forms an island warehouse complete in every detail. 
By installing our own machinery for the supply of electric energy, and 
by the sinking of two wells to a depth of over 400 ft., a saving is 
anticipated on lighting and water supply, the cost of which has been 
disproportionate. Some increase in profit may therefore be hoped 
for from these improvements. In reply to inquiries made at the last 
annual meeting, I promised to give to-day an account of the settle- 
ments received from the fire insurance companies. I should much 
prefer, however, to postpone my statement until the matters under 
consideration have been finally adjusted. I hope then to report a 
settlement as completely satisfactory as the high position of our 
covering offices would lead you to expect. Unexpected difficulties 
cropped up in connection with the site at 63 and 65, Kensington 
High Street, the corner of the new building. The lease had an 
unexpired term of sixty-three years to run. Although held by us 
at arack-rent, we preferred at present not to divert further capital to 
purchase the freehold ; that is to say, we preferred to run out the 
63 years. Our building plans, however, met with the obstacles most 
of us experience when trying to improve property, and we were 
pulled up short. There was only one way of obtaining a building 
suited to our own, and not to other people’s, requirements. We had 
more than once been reminded by the freeholder’s advisers that we 
were in their hands and compelled to accept the terms imposed on 
us like an ultimatum, and we had therefore no alternative but to 
buy the freehold outright. Forty years’ purchase was demanded. 
Ultimately, after negotiation, extending over two months, and after 
sacrificing our rack-rent lease of 63 years, we were obliged to buy at 
no less than 30 ’ purchase at a heavy rack-rent, and to pay 
” we did not want. Other 
properties acquired during the year are 5 to 19 and 27, Ball Street, 
freeholds, and 3, 5, 7, 9, Ball Street and 85, Kensington High Street, 
leaseholds. In summing up the results of last year’s trading, it is 
gratifying to find that the vitality of this huge undertaking is more 
remarkable than ever. It has a distinctive asset of stability that 
yearly becomes more unshakable. Year by year our growth has 
been continuous, in spite of waves of trade depression, greater com- 
petition, difficulties increased by industrial crises, and disorganisa- 
tion caused by the destruction of premises. At no time has 
this big business stood higher in public estimation—the esti- 
mation of a public who in ever-increasing numbers appreciate 
the principle of maximum value at minimum cost. That 
sound principle was the foundation of the business; that 
principle is interwoven in every feature of this huge enterprise— 
an enterprise for which your Board anticipate still greater expansion 
in the years that are to come. I now have pleasure in moving : 
“That the directors’ report and accounts for the year ended 

19th February, 1914, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Ralph Millbourn seconded the motion, which, after a little 
discussion, was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed: “ That balance dividends be paid 
at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum on the Cumulative Preference 
shares for the half-year ended 19th February, 1914; 1s. 10d. per 
share on the Ordinary shares for the same period, making, with the 
interim dividend already paid, 12} per cent. for the year; and 


£3 1s. 103d. per share on the Management shares for the year ended 


| 19th February, 1914.” Seconded by Mr. F. D. C. Shaw Kennedy 
and carried. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE MOST COMPLETE REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


THE 


Saturday Review 


gq From its foundation in 1855, the SATURDAY REVIEW 
has been noted for the vigour of its comments on 
POLITICS and AFFAIRS of the DAY and for the 
brilliance and independence of its criticism of LITERA- 
TURE, MUSIC, ART and the DRAMA. 


@ For the serious and intellectual public it is by far the 
most complete REVIEW OF THE WEEK as its Notes 
and Leading Articles deal not only with all the Jate news 
and Parliamentary Debates of Thursday, but also with the 

main events of Friday. 


q SIGNED ARTICLES of general interest by WRITERS 
OF THE FIRST RANK also form a special feature of 


each issue, among those who have contributed since the 
beginning of this year being:— ' 

Lord Roberts Mr. Thomas Hardy 

Mr. Max Beerbohm Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray Mr. A. D. Godley 

Mr. Harold Begbie Mr. Maurice Baring | 

Mr. H. Fielding-Hall Dr. J. Holland Rose 

Mr. Granville Barker Mr. Lionel Cust 

Sir Mark Sykes, M.P. Mr. Gilbert Cannan 


Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. Mr. A. C. Benson 


EVERY SATURDAY. : : SIXPENCE. 
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